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THIS BIG DIPPER moves the earth— 
as much as 45 tons at a single gulp. 


Running this giant dipper is said to 
be as simple as driving a car. And, like 
a fine motor car, dependable lubrica- 
tion is vital to its long life and to its 
efficient operation. 


Texaco quality lubricants and engi- 
neering counsel for economical pro- 
duction are available for all machines 
. . » from the largest to the smallest. 
Industrial operations everywhere func- 
tion smoothly, served by the more than 
2300 Texaco supply points. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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Sure is a Great 
Car All Right—Did 
it Cost Much2 


It’s Actually 
Lowest-Priced 


of All Three ! 





JIM: It's a fact, Ted—I not only and our firm's records show Plymouth 


saved on Plymouth’s price—but in 
operation and upkeep, too! 


TED : How do you figure that? 





JIM: Well, on this model, Plymouth is 
the lowest-priced of “All Three”— 


ANTM 


a 


|| UILDS GREAT CARS § 


OU’RE MONEY AHEAD with 

the beautifulnew Plymouth! 
It’sthe one low-priced car most 
like high-priced cars. 

You get the longest wheelbase 
...the greatest power per pound 
of weight of “‘All 3’’...new rid- 
ing comfort and handling ease... 
new SafetyRim Wheels! Ride 
Plymouth, and you'll buy it. 


out notice. Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. 





is the best money-saver we can buy. 
It has the highest compression engine 
of “All Three,” you know! 

TED: No wonder so many of the 
people | know are switching over to 
new Plymouths! 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 






Pricessubject tochangewithe PLYMOUTH IS LOWEST-PRICED OF “ALL 3” 
ON MANY MODELS 
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METHODS PUT MONEY+MAKIN( 
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IDEAS IN 2@ozz Build Business! 

















PIONEERING—the vision to plan and the will to do—expanded a few { F 
colonies into the greatest nation on earth. And in our country’s busi- Z 

ness a constant flow of pioneering ideas at work has expanded small ; A 
beginnings into large enterprises. i 


The force of progress is IDEAS AT WORK. And thus it is that the means ,, Hl owe 
of putting new and better ideas into effect are of importance to the prog- | & fi 
b Aer 


ress and prosperity of every business. 


Such is Addressograph! For nearly half acentury its methods have helped 
to build sales—simplify procedures—speed up essential work—prevent 
mistakes—reduce expense—eliminate waste—protect profits. To apply productive and econom- 
ical action to vital tasks, Addressograph Methods are used by business of every kind and size. 





There is an Addressograph representative in your vicinity who will be glad to give you the com- 
plete story. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone books) for 
information applicable to your business. If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


ell 


MONEY-SAVING IDEAS TO WORK 
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THIS TRUCK-TRAILER UNIT REPLACED THREE TRUCKS 
. .. AND IN ADDITION CUT MILEAGE 30% 


ERE is a typical instance of how the 
Truck-Trailer method works: Penn- 
ington Brothers, Inc., now use one truck 
and Fruehauf Trailer to do the same haul- 
ing that previously required three trucks. 
Think of the savings! Gas, oil and upkeep 
costs for only one truck. . . Far smaller in- 
vestment in equipment... Far less to write 
off in depreciation . . . And, above all, 
a saving each week of more than 700 
miles of travel as a result of the more 
efficient routing made possible by the 
Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 


It's surprising how much you can save 
—and the reason is simple. A truck, like a 
horse, can pull far more than it can carry 
—at least three times as much. In short, 
you can pull your usual load with a smaller 
truck or you can pull a much larger load 
with a truck of the same capacity you 
have been using. Your costs are sure to 
be lower in either case. 

Another source of big savings lies in 
the use of the “‘shuttle” system. Instead, 
say, of using three load-carrying trucks, 
you use one truck and three Trailers. You 
leave only the Trailers to be loaded or 


men ore 
nd the nation. Furthermore, 


m or transport is supplying © 
of 
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unloaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 

The Truck-Trailer method has proved 
workable for literally tens of thousands 
of business men. The chances are great 
that you, too, will profit by its adoption. 
Why not call in a Fruehauf man and get 
the interesting facts? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 








NUMBER pre TT ORE 
Coch week, IK made sight roung 
NUMBER 2 Truce? S18 miles. 




















2-Line Cleloninle 





Wholesome: The public are striking 
against strikes. 


Governmental extravagance may next 
be rebelled against. 


All classes are realizing that higher 


taxes mean lower standards of living. 


Armed convoying of ships would in- 
evitably compel us to take up arms. 


Sharing war contracts with little busi- 
nesses would be a big help. It must be 
engineered. 


Will balky Yugoslavia upset Hitler’s 
tyrannical Balkan plans? 


Some third-rate bonds look- like first- 


rate purchases. 


Also certain high-yielding preferred 


stocks. 
Taxes menace many common stocks. 


Even so, the market average looks low, 
not high. 


Prediction: Hitler won’t win. 


No prediction: Whether we will or will 
not become embroiled in the war. 


More priorities loom. 


“Help Wanted” will be common before 
1941 ends. 


Expect some increase in the cost of 
living. 

Only gross bungling would make fla- 
grant inflation inescapable. 


Washington won’t much lonber submit 
to Communistic-incited labor defiance. 


“N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank Makes 
One Defense Loan.” Hurrah! . 


Where would we be if investor-owned 
banks had been equally inactive? 
Despite Washington’s shallow theoriz- 
ing, America’s salvation will denend 
upon earning, saving and investing. 
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What's 
Ahead 


THERE ARE trends in the requirements 
and backgrounds of business men just 
as there are in everything else. This is 
strikingly revealed in a survey FORBES 
has just completed on what manner of 
men head America’s foremost enter- 
prises today. Compared with a similar 
survey of a quarter century ago certain 
definite signposts stand out. Today’s 
business leaders have had more school- 
ing, more of them have come from 
homes in comfortable circumstances, 
most of them started work at older 
ages. Education has become a far more 
influential factor in the careers of those 
reaching the top-flight posts in U. S. 
business. All these and dozens of other 
interesting and helpful facts will be in- 
cluded in a series of articles by B. C. 
Forbes, beginning in the May 1 issue. 
They. tell what they think was respon- 
sible for their advancement, give sug- 
gestions to the young men.of today. 


x kk 


Things move so fast these days that 
just when we think we’ve got an issue 
of Forses lined up something that 
cries to be used right now comes along 
and the whole thing is upset. That’s 
why we’re not promising WHEN we’re 
going to give you some of the things 
we talk about here. But there’s plenty 
ahead. John K. Winkler has finished 
a piece about Charles E. Wilson—the 
one that’s president of General Elec- 
tric. It’s a human, close-up picture of 
this man who started at 12 as an er- 
rand boy. Homer Shannon has done 
two more swell pieces on the aviation 
industry — and defense — one about 
Douglas and the other about Boeing 
and its Philip Gustav Johnson. We'd 
like to send you a super-super edition 
with all this material right away but 
we can’t do that, so you'll have to 
watch for it. We’re clearing out the 
bottlenecks as fast as possible. 


xk 


And as a reminder—that series on sell- 
ing by Cy Norton is on the way. He’s 
found out some truly interesting and 
fundamental things about the sales- 
man’s job. —Tue Epirors. 
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Men against fire 


(A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research ) 


Any FIRE CHIEF will tell you that 
the speed with which he can get to 
a fire is as important as the skill and 
courage of his men in actually fighting 
a blaze. Today the greatest help in 
saving vital minutes is modern gaso- 
line-driven fire equipment. Picturesque 
as was the old horse-drawn fire engine 
with its smoking boiler, it could not 
attain the speed of modern equipment 
nor could it pump the torrents of water 
required in modern fire-fighting. 

Each successive improvement in 
automotive engines and their fuels has 
aided not only the fire-fighters of Amer- 
ica but also the users of all other kinds 
of automotive vehicles. 


Since the tendency of fuel to knock - 


has been a limiting factor in the design 
of more efficient engines, the steady rise 
in the anti-knock (octane) value of 
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gasoline has played and will continue 
to play a vital part in this progress. 
Each advance in gasoline anti-knock 
quality can be utilized by the auto- 
motive industry to produce engines of 
still greater power, performance and 
economy. Thus the use by oil refiners 
of Ethyl’s product, tetraethyl lead, as an 
anti-knock ingredient in gasoline, con- 
tributes to the day-to-day improvement 
of automotive equipment of all types. 
Because engines and fuels are insep- 
arably related in their further develop- 
ment, Ethyl research workers are co- 
operating with technical men 


dustries and are contributing the re- 
sults of many tests and experiments 
with possible future fuels and engines. 
At the same time our service engineers 
in the field are working with many 
commercial users of engines and fuels 
in the practical application of labora- 
tory findings. 

To engineers in every phase of 
automotive development we extend 
an invitation to avail themselves of our 
research and service facilities. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 





in both the automotive and 
petroleum industries. The 
Ethyl laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino are 
helping to coordinate the 
developments of both in- 








Better and more economical 
transportation through 
ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 














Readers Say: 





Co-OPERATION NEEDED 


I want to thank you for your thoughtful- 
ness in making available to me the copy of 
the article “This Is Our Enemy!” by Senator 
H. Styles Bridges, as told to Thomas C. 
McClary [April 1). 

I am deeply appreciative of the many 
commendatory statements concerning the 
work of this Bureau, and with the continued 
co-operation of our citizens, our tasks during 
this emergency can be carried out more effec- 
tively—J. Epcar Hoover, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


LINDBERGH 


Your remarks about Col. Lindbergh in the 
April 1 issue are so silly that they merit 
little comment, except that they are repre- 
sentative of the war mongers and Anglo- 
philes of the present day, that class of people 
who think more of Britain, the world’s great- 
est aggressor, than of America. When this 
war is over and we get back to national san- 
ity, if this is still in the cards, you and your 
tribe will be repudiated by the overwhelming 
majority of our people. It is unfortunate 
that we are being “sold down the river” by 
the Benedict Arnolds who are directing our 
governmental policy. God speed their de- 
mise.—T. C. Meyer, Wausau, Wis. 


Col. Lindbergh may go down in the public 
esteem of Englishmen but not true Ameri- 
cans. It is odd that one cannot be pro-Amer- 
ican without Americans of English ancestry 
considering it queer. I am just as strong for 
America as the Englishmen are for the Brit- 
ish Empire. Some day the English-Americans 
will have to choose between the land of their 
birth and the land of their forefathers. We 
need more real Americans.—WALTER S. 
Anperson, Chicago, IIl. 


BIASED 


After reading “Blitzkrieg St. Lawrence 
Plan” in your April 1 issue, I must confess 
that if this truly expresses your reasoning, 
I do not want to be a subscriber. 

I too am a Republican but I would be 
ashamed to admit that my viewpoint was so 
biased as your article indicates when you 
call one of the most worthwhile projects the 
Administration has ever undertaken “such 
moonshine.” I suggest you ascertain what 
the facts are and investigate the untold ben- 
efits that will redound to a tremendous popu- 
lation in these United States. 

Apparently you think it is all right to 
spend $7,000,000,000 on a Lease-Lend propo- 
sition to Europe. It is safe to say that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is a mere drop in the 
bucket from a cost standpoint in comparison 
with what the Lease-Lend proposition will 
be, and on its merits will bring actual bene- 
fits, permanent in form, to the people of the 
United States—Cuartes T. WANGENSTEEN, 
Chisholm, Minn. 

Carry ON 

Carry on with your good work. I just wish 

you could get your message over to all de- 


partment managers and foremen of our coun- 
try—and more Democrats.—C. G. MacMn- 
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WHAT’S THE Boss GoT 
THAT | HAVEN’T GOT? 


OU’VE asked a straight question, and 
here’s a straight answer. 


Catch the boss with his hair down, and you 
find he’s just an ordinary guy—maybe a bit 
plump around the middle and a trifle gray 
overt the temples. But we’re talking about 
what’s between his ears. 


WHAT HAS HE GOT? Matter of fact, the boss 
hasn’t got anything that you can’t get! Let’s 
think about it. He’s at the top not because of 
what he does, but because of what he knows. 
While you probably know your own depart- 
ment of the business inside out — he’s learned 
the facts behind al] the departments of busi- 
ness. He cari decide questions involving every 
department and decide them right. He either 
knows the answers, or knows where to get them. 


THAT'S ALL THERE IS TO IT! Today it’s just as 
hard to reach the top as when the boss was 
doing it—but you can get there faster. You 
can achieve in months the same results that 
took the “fold man” years. How do we know? 
For years our job has been to study the suc- 
cesses and failures of businesses and business- 
men. The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 





234 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


of “Forging Ahead in Business’’. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. N2™° 


EE EE ae Se BS 


Please mail me, without cost,acopy --:- 


had the help of hundreds of leading business- 
men—such as Edward R. Stettinius, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. and Thomas J. Watson. No in- 
dividual could command the services of such 
men. But you, through the Institute, can bene- 
fit by their advice. 


MADE TO Fit YOU. This service is made to fit 
you like a custom-tailored suit of clothes. It’s 
the 1941 streamlined model of executive train- 
ing, replaces the old trial-and-error method 
with a scientific system. 


Getting down to cases, this Alexander Hamil- 
ton service is right up the alley for the fellow 
who wants to make his mark in the business 
world during the next five years! 


IMPORTANT TO DECIDE NOW. Right this min- 
ute you’ve got to take your first lesson in how 
to be an executive. You’ve got to decide 
something, and decide the right way. Do 
you want to go places, or don’t you? If you 
do, drop us a line or fill in the coupon below. 
We'll send you “Forging Ahead in Business’’ 
—the famous book that has already helped 
400,000 men to get a new outlook on their 
jobs and their future. 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 





174 FOOT-POUNDS TORQUE 


90-Horsepower Standard Engine 


192 FOOT-POUNDS TORQUE 


93-Horsepower Heavy Duty "Load-Master” 
Engine (Available at extra cost on Heavy Duty trucks) 


These new Chevrolet trucks are 


the most modern, most comfort- 
: able, most popular low-priced 
trucks you can buy. 


of all low-priced 
trucks 


OUT-PULL---OUT-VALUE---OUT-SELL 
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Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Don’t Neglect Friend-Making 


I have known not a few men who, after reaching 
the summits of business success, found themselves 
miserable on attaining retirement age. They were so 
exclusively engrossed in their day-to-day affairs that 
they had no time for friend-making. Their job ab- 
sorbed their whole life. Some had little or no time 
even for their own home or family, to say nothing of 
time for cultivating friendships. They gained fortunes 
but lost well nigh everything worthwhile in life. 

Many men are in danger of letting current con- 
ditions squeeze sentiment entirely out of their daily 
life. They may flatter themselves that their unrelaxing 
concentration on business constitutes patriotism of the 
highest order. They may tell themselves that the exist- 
ing emergency will pass, and that they can then adopt 
different, more sociable, more friendly habits, can 
become humane mortals rather than machines. 

Such a day is little likely to come for such individ- 
uals. It is difficult, often impossible, for elderly men. to 
readjust their habits, their mental attitude—until they 
find themselves discarded, out of the hurly-burly; and 
then it is too late. 

I vividly recall what Frank A. Vanderlip said to me 
the day he was promoted to the presidency of the 
National City Bank of New York, then America’s 
largest. When I congratulated him, he said, very seri- 
ously: “I only hope that I will never allow myself to 
become so busy that I won’t have time for friendships 
and for enjoying poetry.” 

That philosophic observation is heartily commend- 
ed to ultra-busy executives today. 

* 
Work today; plan for tomorrow. 
* 


Stocks or Bonds? 


A popular notion is that stocks are more attractive 
than bonds in view of inflation possibilities and in view 
of prospective abnormal industrial activity. Is this rea- 
soning sound? What can be said for bonds? 

True, many corporations will greatly expand pro- 
duction, will register notable increases in gross earn- 
ings. But what of taxation? The prospects are that a 
very large proportion of total income will have to be 


paid out in taxes. How much and how many dividends 
will be substantially increased cannot be foreseen. 

Bonds have this potent advantage: they have a prior 
claim to profits’ taxes, interest on them can be de- 
ducted before tax gatherers swoop down. I have been 
choosing high-yielding bonds, especially railway and 
utility issues. Their trend has been distinctly upwards. 
It seems to me reasonable to expect that interest-bear- 
ing obligations of various standard railway systems, 
issues selling at 50 or 60 cents on the dollar, will move 
towards par. Certain of my holdings have doubled in 
market value, others have appreciated 50%. Nor, in 
my judgment, should some preferred stocks offering 
generous yields be passed up. 

A mixed investment diet is recommended. Least like- 
ly of all to prove profitable are gilt-edged bonds af- 
fording unprecedentedly low income. They are luxuries 
which only the very rich can afford. 

* 
Concentrate on achieving, and accumulating 
will take care of itself. 
* 


Will Labor or Washington Rule? 
Will recalcitrant labor leaders or the Federal Gov- 


ernment prevail? The response to a demand by Wash- 
ington—by Secretary of the Navy Knox and O.P.M. 
Director Knudsen—that Allis-Chalmers strikers return 
to work was flouted. At some other places conciliatory 
efforts by Government representatives were nullified 
by unions. Labor troubles have become rife. Pickets 
are indulging in violence, even against the police. 

Contrast this extraordinary condition with what has 
overtaken labor in other lands. Ever since dictators 
mounted the saddle in Russia, Italy, Germany, workers 
have been under ironclad regimentation, compelled to 
do as told, go where told—and not a word of objec- 
tion. Even in Britain, where trade unionism had ad- 
vanced far beyond anything known here, each and 
every worker is today subject to equally autocratic 
orders. It is not for the worker to choose where he 
will work, what pay he will accept. Minister of Labor 
Bevin has been clothed with absolute authority over 
every wage earner, man and woman. 

The present Administration in Washington has con- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Business and Defense of the Americas 


HEMISPHERE defense is a new and vi- 
tally important task that today is con- 
fronting 260,000,000 people. These 
people of the new world have seen the 
tragic destruction wrought in the old 
world by an ideology of force and 
hatred. To defend their way of life 
these 260,000,000 citizens of the 21 
republics of the Western Hemisphere 
have undertaken their 
new responsibility with 
sober consciousness. 

Hemisphere defense is 
not alone the task of 
patrolling an extended 
coast line, nor the map- 
ping of a greatly ex- 
panded strategy, nor 
just heavier burdens for 
already overloaded 
statesmen. It is a task 
for thousands of busi- 
ness men, educators, 
students, artists, workers 
—the citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Office for Co- 
ordination of Commer- 
cial and Cultural Rela- 
tions Between the Amer- 
ican Republics has been 
established by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, 
with the approval of the 
President, to integrate 
and thereby make more 
effective the efforts of the various 
agencies of Government and of the 
thousands of civilian groups and indi- 
viduals working for the betterment of 
inter-American relations. 

This work of co-ordination falls 
broadly into two classifications: com- 
mercial and cultural. To meet the chal- 
lenge of the cultural imperialism of the 
totalitarian powers, we are embarked 
on an extensive program of improve- 
ment and expansion of material being 
transmitted to Latin America by the 
motion picture, the radio, the news 


agencies, and also the more strictly | 





Netson A. ROCKEFELLER is Co-ordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics. 
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By NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


cultural media of art, music and liter- 
ature. 

The commercial program has two 
phases: the immediate emergency ef- 
forts to insulate the American Repub- 
lics against the economic shocks of war, 
and long-range plans for building a 
prosperous, economically secure family 
of nations in the Western Hemisphere. 












The economic picture of the Amer- 
icas at the beginning of the second 
year of the war, in September, 1940, 
was not a bright one. The Latin-Amer- 
ican nations had lost approximately 
three-fifths of their foreign trade, or 
almost 15% of their total production. 
On a percentage basis, this would be 
comparable in the United States to the 
loss of our entire foreign trade. 

The warehouses of Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Valpa- 
raiso, and a score of other cities were 
bulging with unexportable surpluses; 
the Latin Americas were no longer able 
to obtain free foreign exchange with 
which to purchase the manufactured 
products vital to their national exist- 
ence; and the normal European sources 


Harris & Ewing 
Mr. Rockefeller tells business its task in hemisphere defense 


of supply of these products in Europe 
were cut off by the war. 

Under such conditions, and without 
aid from the United States, the threat 
of economic and political upheaval be- 
came apparent. Such a threat would 
give the agents of foreign ideologies 
the opportunity which they have used 
so successfully in European countries, 
and which they seek on this side. 

The obvious immediate effort to 
counteract such difficulties was a pro- 
gram of loans from this country to 
tide the Latin Americas over their eco- 
nomic crises. Hence, in the Fall of 
1940 Congress increased the funds and 
the lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank to enable this agency to extend 
large credits to the other 
Republics of America. 

By now, more than 
$115,000,000 has been 
made available for loans 
to these nations by the 
Export-Import Bank, 
which works in close li- 
aison with the Co-ordi- 
nator’s Office, and the 
Treasury Department 
has earmarked $50,000,- 
000 of its Stabilization 
Fund to bolster the cur- 
rency of one_ nation, 
Argentina. The mere act 
of making such credits 
available has, in most 
cases, obviated the need for the loan. 

A second obvious remedy for the 
economic problem was the stimulation 
of imports by the United States of non- 
competitive Latin-American products, 
in order to ease the burden of sur- 
pluses and to provide the Southern na- 
tions with the needed free exchange 
with which to purchase in this coun- 
try manufactured goods formerly ob- 
tained in Europe. 

This measure has: been undertaken 
with the co-operation of the Council of 
National Defense, and special attention 
has been given to the importation from 
Latin America of critical and strategic 
materials needed in our national de- 
fense program. 

Private business and industry is co- 











ict 








operating in this program by promot- 
ing Latin-American products which do 
not compete with those produced do- 
mestically, and by seeking to develop 
new markets here for Latin-American 
goods through the stimulation of pub- 
lic tastes for such goods. 

It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that our trade with Latin America 
cannot be a one-way affair. If we are 
to sell our goods there, we must buy 
from them. That is an elemental axiom 
to be presenting to a reading audience 
of business men, but it is so important 
that it cannot be too often repeated. 

Another emergency undertaking of 
this Office, in which the co-operation 
of private business is being sought and 
obtained, is the assurance of a satis- 
factory flow of essential United States 
goods needed in increasing quantities 
by the other American Republics. Al- 
though our own national defense pro- 
gram and the all-out aid-to-the-democ- 
racies policy approved by Congress is 
pressing many lines of industry, the 
Co-ordinator’s Office feels that, wher- 
ever possible, no efforts should be 
spared to meet vital orders from Latin 
America. 

In the final analysis, the defense of 
the other nations of this hemisphere, 
both through the supplying of actual 
war materials and the maintenance of 
healthy trade, is as vital to our own 
defense as are guns and planes and 
tanks for our armies. 

A fourth highly important measure 
undertaken, which involves the direct 
co-operation of United States business, 
has been the investigation of the repre- 
sentation of United States firms in 
Latin America. 

Shortly after the Co-ordinator’s Of- 
fice was established in August, 1940, a 
mission sponsored by the Office began 
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a survey in South and Central Ameri- 
ca, in co-operation with United States 
foreign service officers, of the represen- 
tation of United States business in the 
other Republics. The mission was 
headed by Percy L. Douglas, on leave 
of absence from the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, and included John Lockwood, 
New York attorney and now General 
Counsel for the Co-ordinator’s Office, 
and George H. Butler of the State De- 
partment, as wel as a group of tech- 
nical assistants. 

The first phase of this study has 
been completed, and an examination 
of the country-by-country reports dis- 
closed the following facts: 

1. That United States business is fre- 
quently represented in Central and South 
America by firms and individuals now 
known to support and promote anti- 
American objectives. 

2. That these representatives often 
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use advertising appropriations of 
United States business firms to force 
newspapers and, in some instances ra- 
dio stations, to adopt anti-American 
editorial policies. 

3. That many employees of United 
States companies or their affiliates in 
Central and South America are known 
members of local anti-American organ- 
izations. 

4. That many anti-American firms, 
which formerly sold only European 
products, have now succeeded in ob- 
taining agencies for United States 
business. These new connections are 
keeping them alive, and enabling them 
to maintain their trade contacts. In 
many instances, they openly declare 
they will return to their former lines 
at the expiration of the war. 

5. That many of these agents who 
now represent United States firms are 
obtaining through this medium confi- 
dential trade information which is 
made available to anti-American 
powers. 

6. That profits thus derived from 
representation of United States firms 
are being used to finance operations of 
propaganda agencies in Central and 
South America. 

7. That many of the firms represent- 
ing United States companies also serve 
as centers for distribution of anti- 
American literature and propaganda. 

8. Many of the larger anti-American 
firms have established their own pur- 
chasing agents in the United States and 
with the goods obtained in this market 
remain in business. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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How Will Our Pan-American 
Trade Pan Out? 


PoPULAR IMPRESSION is that North 
American business men are rank ama- 
teurs in foreign trade, constantly losing 
business in South America to competi- 
tors, especially the clever Germans. 

Primed with this preconception, the 
visitor from the States disembarks at 
Rio and begins his re-education. I took 
a taxi from the dock, and noted it was 
made in Detroit. As an old advertising 
man, I habitually look at signs. Before 
we reached the hotel we had passed 
dozens that look just like the ones on 
Main Street—Goodyear, Kodak, Palm- 
olive, to name three at random. 

In the hotel, I spotted a National 
cash register and an Underwood type- 
writer. I rode up to my floor in an 
Otis elevator. Turning the key in the 
Yale lock, the bellboy ushered me into 
my room and switched on the General 
Electric fan. 

Rio is no special instance; every- 
where in South America, the manufac- 
tured products of the United States 
dominate the market. Paris garters sup- 
port Argentinian socks; all the way 
from Sao Paulo around to Lima, you 
can get Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Shred- 
ded Wheat or Quaker Oats for break- 
fast. 





U. S. advertising abounds 
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The sure cure for a passing touch of 
homesickness anywhere south of Pana- 
ma is (a) to go to the movies, where 
the film invariably will be from Holly- 
wood, or (b) visit a drugstore where 
everything will be utterly familiar, in- 
cluding the day’s special on Gillette 
blades or Colgate’s toothpaste. 

In 1938, German high-pressure sales 
methods were presumably at their peak 
of efficiency. In that year, our sales to 
the twenty Latin American republics 
exceeded the combined sales of Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Japan. Ex- 
clude Central America, where we are 
overwhelmingly in the lead, and our 
exports to South America still exceed- 
ed Germany’s by 50%. 


CAN WE HOLD OUR TRADE? 


In six years of desperate Nazi effort 
German exports increased 15%. In the 
same years, ours had increased 84%, 
and to South America, 162%. What is 
more, four-fifths of our South Ameri- 
can trade was not in raw materials, but 
in fully manufactured goods, just the 
category in which we meet the Ger- 
mans head-on. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole 
story. One of the most impressive de- 
velopments in Latin America is the 
growth of great branch factories where 
United States firms manufacture, or 
complete the manufacture, of their 
goods. The output of these plants does 
not get into export-import statistics, 
but does effectively close the market 
for European imports. 

The question is not, as it is so often 
put, can we capture South American 
trade? The real question is, can we 
hold it in a post-war world, should 
Germany dominate Europe and face us 
with the competition of goods made 
under an economy where labor costs 
are State-controlled? I think we can. 





Cart Crow, for 25 years a newspaper editor 
and business man in the Far East, is now in 
South America, making a first hand study of 
conditions. 





Hollywood supplies movies 


We do not now compete on price; 
our goods, by and large, are even now 
more expensive than German goods, 
and still we outsell them. I suppose 
there is no better illustration than sew- 
ing machines. 

There are German-made sewing ma- 
chines that sell for one-half the price 
of American-made (and Italian and 
Japanese makes that are cheaper still) , 
but, from Panama to Patagonia, I 
think it is conservative to say that 
three-fourths of all sewing machines in 
use are Singers. They are just so much 
better that they are worth the difference 
in price. 

In Lima, windows are shuttered and 
padlocked on Sunday. As I strolled the 
dead streets I amused myself by notic- 
ing who made the padlocks. I was go- 
ing to keep tally, but I lost interest in 
the precise score; virtually all were 
Yale locks, All through South America, 
builders use American hardware by , 
preference, though German locks and 
similar fittings are cheaper. 

I could multiply these illustrations, 
but I can sum up by saying that from 
the very outset, the North American 
manufacturer’s ideal has been to create 
a product so good that it would sell 
even when competing goods were 
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cheaper, identity it.with a brand name, 
and create a demand for it by adver- 
tising. In the main, he has succeeded 
brilliantly. 

There are more than 200 products 
of U. S. origin which are advertised 
widely in South America. Even before 
the war, there were fewer than 50 
British and German products adver- 
tised thus. The advertised American 
products have an alphabetical range 
from abrasives to zippers. 


MARKETS MUST BE DEVELOPED 


It has often been pointed out, and 
accurately, that our automobiles, type- 
writers, tooth pastes and so on can be 
made as good as they are and as cheap 
as they are, considering quality, be- 
cause the United States is a market of 
130,000,000 people, permitting the 
economies of mass-production. Sup- 
pose Hitler eventually dominates Eu- 
rope, a market of perhaps 150,000,000 
people—will he not have the same ad- 
vantage? 

Not at all, not for a hundred years. 
That is about the time it would take, 
I estimate, to develop a good, brisk 
market for tooth paste among the Ru- 
manian peasants. To state it more pon- 
derously, the purchasing power isn’t 
there and the educated demand isn’t 
there. And if the Nazi economy en- 
visages raising the purchasing power 
of the Bulgar to the point where every 
farmer can buy a car and a tractor, the 
Nazis will have to raise labor costs to 
match ours. 

If they do that, they cannot under- 
sell us with the same quality of goods. 
They can’t have it both ways. 

Quality of German goods, never too 
high, deteriorated sharply in the years 
just before the war. It was then that 
the Nazi Government was forcing Ger- 
man industry to produce goods just as 
fast as possible and get them to market 
at any price that would provide for- 
eign exchange. 

All up and down the continent I 
heard stories of recently installed Ger- 
man machines proving defective, of 
electric fans wearing out in a few 
months. These were not cheap, un- 
branded goods, but the produce of the 
famous Siemens-Schukert factory. It 
will be years before this fine old Ger- 
man concern can regain its reputation 
for dependable products. 

The outstanding example of this 
Nazi-controlled manufacturing is found 
in Chile where a large fleet of German 
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planes, obtained by barter, are still on 
the ground. They look all right, but 
no one wants to fly them. 

In Buenos Aires, I saw a factory 
turning out Royal Baking Powder at 
the rate of 1,000 cans an hour. Gillette 
blades are shipped down in long rolls 
of steel ready to be cut into proper 
lengths. Otis elevators are manufac- 
tured and assembled in several impor- 
tant cities. General Motors and Ford 
maintain huge plants. And in these and 
the scores of other United States-owned 
factories, the standards of inspection 
are precisely the same as those at 
home. 

There is a plant in Buenos Aires 
where a line of well-known toilet arti- 
cles and cosmetics is made, Samples of 
every batch made up are sent by air 
mail to the laboratories at home, and 
nothing is bottled for market until a 
cabled “o.k.” is received. The result 
is that Kolynos tooth paste, for in- 
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stance, may be packaged in Shanghai 
or Rio, but it will be exactly the same 
as that produced in New Haven. 

The American salesman abroad is 
the most favored of his profession. He 
sells a product with which the retailer 
is already familiar and for which there 
is a steady demand. He looks on the 
merchandise he sells with respect and 
affection. He is frequently a highly 
trained technical expert. If he is selling 
a machine he can operate it and, if 
necessary, repair it. In the case of ma- 
chinery or such highly specialized 
products as abrasives, his customers 
rely on him for advice. In a great 
many cases, his only competitors are 
other Americans. This is true of motor 
cars, of much office equipment, of elec- 
tric refrigerators. 

Compared to the American salesman 
the German salesman is like the old- 
fashioned peddler who used to tramp 

(Continued on page 32) 
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From Navajo Necktie 


to Hemisphere Defense 


Ir you have been thinking about doing 
some business with South America— 
and who hasn’t?—you ought to know 
something about Jim Young. For one 
thing, before you have explored the 
possibilities very far, it is quite likely 
that you will cross his path. 

Just to give you a little idea of the 
man: He had to leave school in the 
fifth grade. The next time he returned 
to a formal educational institution he 
came as a full professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Jim Young heads up a unit of the 
Council of National Defense—the com- 
munications division, under Nelson 
Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Commer- 
cial and Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics. This includes 
the press, radio, movies, advertising, 
and numerous other activities designed 
to help business men in all parts of 
the Western Hemisphere know more 
about each other and gain an under- 
standing of their mutual economic 
problems, a prime essential to any sol- 
id footing. 

In searching for a man able to un- 
dertake active leadership in a program 
designed to weld a hemisphere togeth- 
er, Jim Young was an obvious and 
natural choice. Few men have had the 
fortune to have a background of ex- 
perience so uniquely compounded of 
business and cultural interests. 


A COMPLEX JOB 


His full name is James W. Young, 
but he has a warm, candid, homespun 
friendliness which sets people calling 
him by the diminutive before they 
really know him that well. Not stand- 
ing on his dignity, nor on ceremony, 
he doesn’t object. 

The job he is doing is enormously 
complex and very delicate in spots. 
But despite the thousand and one 
points of possible misunderstanding, 
and the operating differences between 
the methods of Government and those 





Epwarp STANLEY is a well-known newspaper- 
man now specializing on South America. 
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of private business, he’s never been 
known to show a ruffled feather, let 
alone lose his temper. Quiet in man- 
ner and speech, you have a feeling that 
plenty of reserve power waits a touch 
on the accelerator. 

Young was out picking plums in the 
orchard on his 10,000-acre ranch west 
of Santa Fe, N. M., one pleasant Sep- 
tember afternoon in 1939, when a long- 
distance call came through from New 





Jim Young, ace advertising 
and idea man, “retired” to 
go to work. His big job now: 
Directing the communications 
division of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics. 





York. A friend wanted to know wheth- 
er he would accept an appointment as 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Young had never worked for the 
Government, and he thought he might 
like it. So he said he would accept. 
He hasn’t picked any plums on his 
ranch since, and he only gets out to 
New Mexico when he can steal a little 
time away from his present task and 
fly out. But he has had a very interest- 
ing time, and that is what he wants 
most out of life. 

He did a notable job as director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, especially in consolidating 
and simplifying its diverse functions. 
The bureau is in the heart of the De- 
partment, which, as former President 
Hoover’s old homestead, had been liv- 


_ ing on a diet composed almost exclu- 


sively of crumbs. 
Known in the advertising world as 


a creative as well as an able business 
man, he arrives at definite, logical con- 
clusions which resist attack because 
they have been thoroughly thought out 
before they are exposed. 

Now, in stimulating the flow of 
commerce between the American Re- 
publics, he feels that business men in 
the United States may think of South 
and Central America only as places to 
sell, and that would be a mistake. 

“The big need is in the development 
of importing, rather than exporting,” 
he says, and suggests that the man who 
plans to enter the Hemisphere field 
would be well advised to turn business 
explorer first, to search out products 
he can sell in this market to replace 
those we formerly imported from Eu- 
rope and the Orient. 

“We can increase coffee consumption 
materially in this country by proper 
promotion, although we cannot absorb 
all of the coffee surplus. The surpluses 
of wheat, meat and corn are more dif- 
ficult. If we had the proper scale of 
living for everyone in the Western 
Hemisphere, we would use all of those 
surpluses,” he says. 

“Beyond these fundamental prob- 
lems, there are three possible lines of 
development. 


THREE POINTS FOR BUSINESS 


“One, find other raw materials which 
are non-competitive, for which mar- 
kets here can be developed. Explora- 
tion indicates there are at least a score, 
such as special waxes and oils. 

“Two, for us to invest in the devel- 
opment of industrial enterprise, as, for 
example, our co-operation with Brazil 
in the development of their steel indus- 
try. There are many fields in South 
America for private investment of a 
permanent character. 

“Three, to find down there consum- 
ers’ goods products for which markets 
can be found in this country. Some are 
coming in now—Mexican sandals, spe- 
cial textiles, semi-handicraft materials, 
leathers. We will have to replace the 
handicraft products from Central Eu- 














rope, which are entirely shut off from 
us now. 

“The South Americans already will 
buy everything we have that they can 
pay for. And how will they do that 
unless they have dollars, which we 
have paid for their products?” 


MOVES INTO ADVERTISING 


Young has a diversified background 
for the work he is performing. As a 
boy of nine he sold newspapers, and 
worked in the mailing room of the 
Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati. 
He studied stenography at night and 
became secretary to the head of the 
organization. In his spare time he 
wrote book blurbs and helped with the 
sales promotion letters. Finally he be- 
came the advertising manager, selling 
books by mail, and he rather fancied 
himself as a hot-shot book salesman. 

“While I was with the Book Con- 
cern, I saw an ad in the old System 
magazine,” Young recalls. “It was for 
a correspondence course by Sherwin 
Cody—‘How to use words to make peo- 
ple do things.’ I was interested in 
words as tools by that time, and | 
signed up for it.” 

About this time—1909, and he was 
23—he sold himself by mail to the 
Ronald Press, a big book publishing 
firm in New York, and undertook their 
book sales promotion. This led to a 
similar job with the A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany in Chicago, which also published 
System. 

While he was moving from New 
York to Chicago, he stopped off in 
Cincinnati to visit old friends, and met 
Stanley Resor, then branch manager 
for the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Resor offered him a job as a copy- 
writer, but Young wasn’t interested. 
He was a book salesman. 

But Resor kept after him, offered 
him about 50% more than his salary 
at that time. 

“Mr. Shaw told me I was foolish, 
but I’d have gone to the North Pole 
underground for that much money,” 
Young says. 

He went with the Thompson com- 
pany in 1912 as a copywriter, became 
branch manager in Cincinnati, and in 
1916 came to New York as vice-presi- 
dent. When Mr. Thompson retired he 
became joint manager with Henry T. 
Stanton of the Western Division, mak- 
ing his headquarters in Chicago. 

Probably more than any other in- 
dividual, Young was responsible for 
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James W. Young retired at 42, but he is one of the busiest retired men imaginable 


changing the pace of consumer goods 
advertising, casting it in the mold fa- 
miliar today. He made people not only 
do things with words, he made people 
feel things with words. 

Advertising a cereal—Cream of 
Wheat—he talked about what it did 
for a growing boy, not that it was a 
thrifty breakfast food. One of the origi- 
nal sponsors of Odorono, he empha- 
sized the social disadvantages of not 
using it. And while he did not coin the 
phrase, he knew a line of genius when 
he read it, and promoted the famous 
slogan, “The Skin You Love to Touch,” 
using, and not by accident, the specific 
and monogamous article. 


ORGANIZED FOREIGN BRANCHES 


In 1927 he went on special assign- 
ment and set up the Thompson for- 
eign operation, the company being the 
first American advertising organiza- 
tion to go into the international field 
on a large scale. And in 1928 he and 
his wife and their three sons took a 
pleasant, leisurely trip around the 
world. Jim Young retired. 

He had all the money he wanted or 
needed, and besides he was 42 years 
old, which was two years longer than 
he had intended to work. 


“When I was a boy,” he explains, 
“I used to write down in copy books 
what I meant to do when I grew up. 
One of the things I wrote was that I 
would retire when I was 40 years old. 
I missed it only two years, which isn’t 
bad.” 

By the time Young was ready to step 
out of business, he had been interested 
in the Southwest for nearly 10 years. 
So the first thing he did was to buy a 
ranch in New Mexico. 

His hobby is amateur archeology, 
and he is president of the board of 
directors of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology at Santa Fe. But if this begins 
to sound like a quiet retirement with 
an urbane scientific hobby, your ears 
are deceiving you. 

Actually, retirement for Young 
meant that he could do the things 
which interested him most, and give 
them full time. So, while he was watch- 
ing his orchard grow, he took time to 
do a thorough study of agency com- 
missions in the advertising industry, 
an explanation as well as a justifica- 
tion of the 15% commission paid to 
the agencies by the publications. 

And he lectured at the University of 
Chicago on advertising. He is still a 

(Continued on page 37) 
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IF THE PRINTING press had begun turn- 
ing out dollar bills at the rate of one 


a second when the first shot. was fired © 


in the Civil War, and had continued 
producing them at the same rate ever 
since, the total would still be over a 
hundred millions short of the sum 
which American life insurance com- 
panies paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries last year. 

Naturally, the life insurance com- 
panies take pride in the financial se- 
curity provided by these payments of 
$2,700,000,000 during 1940. Those 
charged with the responsibility of life 
injeurance company management, how- 
ever, aren’t merely sitting back with a 
sigh of satisfaction over the fact that, 
even after the payment of this sum, 
there was more life insurance in force 
in this country at the end of 1940 than 
ever before in history. Their intensive 
efforts to “streamline” management 
methods, in order to improve service 
and reduce costs to policyholders, are 
reflected in the plans and procedures 
which they follow. 

It is true that life insurance execu- 
tives aren’t concerned with the problem 
of offering “1941 model” policies con- 
taining features which the 1940 models 
did not have. This does not mean that 
they aren’t alert to the problem of 
meeting current needs. 


MUCH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 


For example, long before the wide- 
spread need for financial security in 
old age resulted in the Federal Social 
Security Act, the life insurance com- 
panies had offered plans by which in- 
dividuals could build monthly incomes 
for retirement age; also, plans by 
which employers could solve the re- 
tirement problem for employees. Actu- 
ally, a study of the trends in life in- 
surance contracts issued, say, within 
the past 20 years, would provide a 
pretty clear insight into the financial 
history of this period. 

Like the manufacturers of tangible 
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articles, life insurance companies real- 
ize, of course, that no matter how up- 
to-date their “products,” or how far- 
sighted their management, the question 
of their future growth is one which 
depends largely on their salesmen. It is 
not strange, therefore, that continuous 
study has been concentrated on the de- 
velopment and maintenance of field 
personnel qualified for the important 
work which life insurance selling in- 
volves. 

Where the human factor is an ele- 
ment, perfection is rarely possible, and 
nobody realizes better than the life 
insurance companies how far they are 
from perfection in their methods of 
selecting new salesmen. At the same 
time, they have covered much ground 
since the time when anybody who 
wanted to “take a try at selling life 
insurance” was given a contract, a rate 
book, and, with the blessing of the 
company, was started on his way. 
Practices among the companies differ, 
but the progressive companies are set- 
ting increasingly high standards which 
members of their agency forces must 
meet. 

It is estimated, for example, that 
85% of all life insurance companies 
are now using the so-called “Aptitude” 


Up-to-Date Life Insurance Management 


test which, two years ago, was issued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau as an aid in selecting life in- 
surance salesmen who are qualified for 
careers in life insurance selling. 

While it-is too soon to point to con- 
clusive results, individual company 
records indicate that the use of the 
Aptitude test, through helping to se- 
lect successful salesmen, is a definite 
step forward in reducing expensive 
agency turnover. 

For obvious reasons, character and 
educational background are factors 
which carry as much weight as the 
“Aptitude” for selling which a test may 
indicate. If policyholders are to re- 
ceive “professional” life insurance ser- 
vice, the work of life insurance repre- 
sentatives must not only reflect a pro- 
fessional attitude, but their recommen- 
dations must be based on thorough 
knowledge of life insurance principles 
and practices. It’s just common sense, 
therefore, to attempt to train only rep- 
resentatives whose qualifications prom- 
ise a professional type of work. 


TRAINING IS ESSENTIAL 


Under present conditions, when a life 
insurance program may be expected to 
furnish an income for family 
funds for a child’s college education, 
or money for inheritance taxes, busi- 
ness protection and countless other 
purposes, we no longer ask the ques- 
tion: “Is training. for life insurance 
selling worthwhile?” 

Not only the desirability but the ne- 
cessity for training is accepted today. 
This means that the chief question life 
insurance companies are asking is 
“What method will best equip the un- 
derwriter to analyze individual situa- 
tions and prescribe the plan suited to 
meet the financial needs revealed?” 

Early experiments proved that office 
instruction for insurance selling, with- 
out experience in the field, produced 
about the same results as we would ex- 
pect to get from instruction in musical 
theory without practice on an instru- 
ment. In both cases, experience has 
proved the value of preliminary in- 





struction followed by “practice on the 
job.” 

After the p instruction 
has been completed, the individual 
companies, of course, offer educational 
facilities which enable their represen- 
tatives to get a thorough “grounding” 
in insurance principles, functions and 
practices, as well as to keep abreast of 
new developments in the business. 

In addition, the American College of 
Life Underwriters offers an advanced 
course of study, usually involving three 
or four years’ work, which leads to the 
designation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer. The examinations for this des- 
ignation were first given in 1928 and, 
since that time, almost 2,000 life in- 
surance representatives have received 


the coveted “C.L.U.” 


RESEARCH PROVIDES TOOLS 


As in every progressive business to- 
day, research is playing its part in en- 
abling life insurance management to 
decrease the costs of carrying on the 
business and to improve their service. 
Just as research has developed the 
radio beam and other scientific tools 
to guide the course of the aviator, so 
research is also developing practical 
tools to guide the course of the com- 
panies in their efforts to keep mortality 
rates and the number of terminated 
policies at low levels. 

Just as the pooling of experiences is 
enabling other organizations to im- 
prove their production and distribution 
methods, so the pooling of management 
experiences in the life insurance busi- 
ness is enabling the life insurance com- 
panies to place both home office and 
agency operations on a more efficient 
basis. 


PROGRESS IS BEING MADE 


Americans are usually accused of 
wanting to pick flowers the minute 
their seeds are planted, and this trait 
probably explains why, even among 
those in the business itself, impatience 
is’ often felt when careful plans for 
selecting and training life insurance 
salesmen, or intensive efforts to devel- 
op favorable public relations, don’t al- 
ways bring tangible results by Satur- 
day night. 

Even the most superficial study of 
the actual situation, however, offers 
some pretty conclusive evidence that 
these careful plans and intensive ef- 
forts are forming a streamlined “de- 
sign” for life insurance management 
which is bound to promote steady 
progress in the future. 
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Business Methods Put State 


Governments Ahead 
By EDMUND STONE 


Bic CHIP on industry’s shoulder is 
the wasteful inefficiency of State 
Governments. This waste means be- 
yond-reason taxation, and results in 
business expansion-lag because in- 
centive is dulled. For many years, 
business men have been urging their 
States to adopt economical, efficient, 
simple business methods. But in all 
but a few States, politicians and 
“party-liners” have ignored the 
voice of business. 

The States that have set the pace 
for reformed government (Minne- 
sota, Kentucky, Nebraska, Virginia, 
Louisiana) have solid facts to prove 
the economy of business-like State 
government. 

In Minnesota, budget control and 
reorganization methods have cut ex- 
penses about $10,000,000 yearly. 
In Kentucky, similar measures have 
paid off a debt of $28,000,000. In 
Nebraska, business-like fiscal con- 
trol has resulted in a one-third cut 
in property taxes, a one-third debt 
reduction. In Virginia, application 
of clear-headed methods of private 
enterprise has wiped out the huge 
general fund deficit, paid one-third 
of the debt and cleared the path for 
a $6,000,000 general fund surplus. 
Louisiana’s reorganization is well 
under way. More than 170 boards, 
commissions and other agencies 
have been merged into 20 adminis- 
trative departments and two inde- 
pendent establishments. 

Now Texas business men are 
making an all-out attempt to add 
their State to the run-it-on-a-busi- 
ness-basis ranks. Because Texas is 
so vast, because it is a government 
with more than 100 different de- 
partments, boards, bureaus and 
commissions (each independent of 
the other and responsible to differ- 
ent authorities), it is a perfect ex- 
ample of what co-operating business 
men can do. 

Texas has not one but three State 
chambers of commerce, representing 
East Texas, West Texas and South 
Texas. John D. Rodgers, president 


of the East Texas Chamber, is a cot- 
ton planter. D. E. Blackburn, head 
of the South Texas Chamber, is a 
banker. J. S. Bridwell, in charge of 
the West Texas unit, runs a ranch. 

Here’s what these Texans say: 
“Public business management is 
really far more difficult than pri- 
vate business management. The in- 
terests are more diversified and the 
objectives more complex. But the 
principles that have been found to 
work in private business will bring 
the maximum efficiency in demo- 
cratic State government too.” 

These men believe that efforts for 
governmental economy and reason- 
able taxes, while less spectacular 
than booming new industries, are 
more vital in the long run. “Busi- 
ness expansion is without a point if 
offset by governmental extrava- 
gances and inefficiency that impose 
taxes beyond the ability of business 
to bear,” they say. 

The Texas “business campaign” 
has a five-point objective: 

1. Scientific budgeting of the 
State’s income and expenditures. 

2. Consolidation of commissions, 
departments and bureaus. 

3. Collection of delinquent taxes. 

4. Opposition to any new or in- 
creased State or local taxes during 
national defense program. 

5. Rigid economy and efficiency 
in budget control for counties, cities 
and school districts. 

To push this program, Texas busi- 
ness men are following the example 
set by the other successful States: 
They are working to obtain legisla- 
tion creating adequate fiscal and 
budgetary control; they are holding 
meetings, making speeches, sending 
out publicity to gain the support of 
all local chambers of commerce, tax- 
payer groups, newspapers. 

If the success of this type of pro- 
gram in other States is any guide, 
it appears certain that horse-and- 
buggy methods will soon be dis- 
carded and streamlined business ad- 
ministration will rule Texas. 
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Colorful 


Signs multiply that Americans are 
becoming more “color conscious.” 
Few weeks back, for instance, it was 
revealed that two-tone cars were out- 
selling black ones (Fores, Jan. 15, 
p. 12). Now a duPont survey discloses 
that in 1940, for the first time, col- 
ored shirts outsold the classic white, 
while colored nightshirts crept up to 
a new high in popularity. The use of 
“vat” colors, the fastest dyestuffs 
known, are said to have been a major 
factor in boosting the trend. 


Cotton House 


Farm products are being used in in- 
dustry in increasing numbers. The 
Speedwall Co., Seattle, Wash., has just 
announced the latest “from earth to 
assembly line” product-—“The Cotton 
House,” built from cotton fabric cov- 
ered plywood. Promoted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to help solve 
the cotton surplus problem, the house 
uses up about 4,500 sq. ft. of cotton. 


Whoosh! 


The windiest wind-motor to date has 
just been tested at the Westinghouse 
East Pittsburgh Works, found to have 
a gale-capacity of 400 miles an hour. 
The motor (largest of its kind: weighs 
125 tons, 15 ft. in height) will be in- 
stalled in the 616 ft. wind tunnel at 
Army’s Wright Field. It will not only 
test full-size plane propellers and en- 
gine enclosures, but will create actual 
flying conditions for new military mod- 
els as well. The motor’s two 40 ft. fans 
(16 blades each) have speeds ranging 
from 37 to 297 revolutions per minute. 


On the Record 


Because of rising employment, a 
number of bee-busy personnel direc- 
tors are discarding the familiar writ- 
ten questionnaire and personal inter- 
view method of choosing applicants. 
Instead, the job-seeker is ushered into 
a sound-proof room, seated in an easy 
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NEW IDEAS 


e ¢ ¢ here are some that are making news 


chair, allowed five minutes to voice 
his attributes on a record. Two big 
advantages of vocal application are 
claimed: (1) The personnel director 
can listen to the applicant without in- 
terruptions. (2) The “interview” tests 
the applicant’s ingenuity. 


For Public Good 


The industrial laboratory, home of 
so many public-health discoveries, is 
never asleep. American Cyanamid Co., 
pioneer producer of sulfanilamide, an- 
nounces the development of sulfoguani- 
dine, which is expected to take the 
dissent out of dreaded dysentery. 


Flying High 

Goodyear’s blimp fleet, famed as an 
advertising medium, has swung right 
into defense action. The blimps, han- 
gars and other facilities at the Los 
Angeles air base are now being used 





to train airship pilots. The student 
pilots, chosen from a large list of 
Goodyear applicants, will be qualified 
for commissions in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve when they complete the course. 


Squeeze Play 
The cow bell, long the song of the 


pasture, is finding a new use in the 
milking mart. To eliminate all guess- 
work in modern machine milking, the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is using “teat-timers,” 
which ring bells at the end of four or 
five-minute milking periods. The bells 
are claimed to enable one man to milk 
18 or 20 cows in an hour, result in 
higher production. 


No Map Nap 


The “maps-for-motorists” move- 
ment is said to be drawing more and 
more popularity. Latest indication is 





Deep Oil Fields Can 


EXPLORATION for oil is slated to be- 
come a much more exact and direct 
science if a new geodynamic-gas-meas- 
urement method comes up to expecta- 
tions. Instead of just locating and map- 
ping underground formations that look 
favorable (but which may or may not 
hide oil reservoirs), this new method 
is said to disclose the actual presence 
of petroleum thousands of feet below 
the surface. 

The method is based on the fact that 
gas from subterranean reservoirs leaks 
up through the earth and escapes from 
the surface in minute quantities. Meas- 
urement of this escaping gas at vari- 
ous spots, it is said, makes it easy to 
plot accurately underground oil fields. 
Interpretation of results may even make 
it possible to forecast whether the field 
“spotted” is a gas, oil or condensate 
reservoir. 

First testing of the new method 


Now Be “Spotted” 


(above the Music Mountain oil field in 
Pennsylvania) is reported to have 
brought results corresponding to the 
known facts about the field and also 
to have disclosed the possibility of pro- 
ductive sands in a nearby area which 
has not yet been drilled. 

If the geodynamic-gas-measurement 
method proves successful, the petrole- 
um industry will have completed a full 
circle since the famous Drake discovery 
well of 1859. The early oil fields were 
discovered by drilling where there were 
surface oil and gas leaks (oil springs) 
in quantities large enough to be seen. 
But the observable surface leaks 
throughout the country have long since 
been drilled. 

Now the geodynamic measurement 
of gases leaking from the earth in mi- 
nute quantities may again present di- 
rect proof of the existence of hidden 
underground oil fields. 








from Standard Oil of Indiana, which 
reports that the call for sectional high- 
way maps (for long-trippers) is so 
heavy that the total weight of this 
year’s map order, including city and 
State maps, is over 146 tons. 


Pay First 

In Denver, a grocer has started 
what he calls a “Budget Plan,” under 
which customers pay for their gro- 
ceries a week in advance, get a 2% 
discount. Although the minimum sum 
that may be deposited is $10, some 
300 families are already taking ad- 
vantage of the plan. 


Plantomine 


Growth-stimulating hormones and 
health-giving vitamins, requisites of 
the modern meal, are now available in 
a new food for plants. Called “Plant 
Dinner” by chemists William H. Rorer, 
Inc., the plant food comes in powder 
form to be “fed” at watering time. 
Plant dieticians claim that “Plant Din- 
ner” heightens the beauty, growth, and 
health of every type of plant in any 
kind of soil; produces increased re- 
sistance to drought, insects, unfavor- 
able temperature. 


Flavorite 


A variation of frozen foods is now 
a warm favorite among mothers with 
spinachating children. The idea is very 
tasty: Because children love ice cream, 
groceries everywhere carry spinach, 
green pea, carrot and asparagus fla- 
vored ice cream compounds which can 
be iced in jig time. 


Hemisphere Highlight 

The strong trend toward hemisphere 
defense has bred a new need in South 
America: Light training planes to teach 
South American youth to fly. Although 
demand for advanced trainers and 
combat planes conflicts with orders 
from England, the call for basic train- 
ing planes is said to be supplementary 
rather than competitive. 


Rabbits for Hats 
The best rabbit fur (for felt hats) 


has long come from Europe, where 
rabbit meat is an important food item. 
With imports cut off by the war, how- 
ever, U. S. hat manufacturers are now 
seeking an American substitute. Hat- 
ters believe better rabbits can be bred 
here, and, with the Department of 
Agriculture, they are laying plans for 
bigger rabbit farms. The problem is 
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Safety First 


LaTEsT example of how well a safety 
plan works comes from General -Elec- 
tric, which announces that the lowest 
occupational fatality record since 1935 
was established by the company in 
1940. 

According to George E. Sanford, 
chairman of the general safety commit- 
tee, a new record low for days lost per 
1,000 hours worked was also estab- 
lished (one-quarter of a day lost for 
each 1,000 hours). 

This is how G.E.’s safety plan works: 
All new employees are given a booklet 
of safety regulations and recommend- 
ed safe practices. Booklets with addi- 
tional instructions are provided for 
certain jobs. Goggles and other neces- 
sary protection are supplied by the 
company in accordance with job re- 
quirements. Safety shoes are made 
available to employees at moderate 
cost. 

Foremen are charged with enforcing 
safety regulations and providing safe- 
guards whenever needed. All accidents 
are investigated and steps taken to pre- 
vent their recurrence. Safety sugges- 
tions from workmen are encouraged 
and bonuses paid for any that are 
adopted. 

Each plant has its safety engineer 
and these engineers comprise the gen- 
eral safety committee. Frequent meet- 
ings of this committee are held to per- 
mit exchange of suggestions so that all 
plants can benefit from improvements 
made at one. 





how to stimulate a bigger market for 
rabbit meat, which would make the 
bunny business practical. 


For Defense 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that leading tire makers 
are now eliminating truck tire wrap- 
pings, and all non-essential tire lines, 
to simplify production and distribu- 
tion, thus aid defense. 


Using the Bean 


The growing importance of the soy- 
bean in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois has 
prompted the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to add a very unusual train to its 
schedule. Composed of six cars and 
known as the “Soybean Train,” it is 
touring 50 cities, promoting interest in 
soybean production by displaying 


products made from soybeans. Trained 


. lecturers from Ohio, Purdue and Illi- 


en 
i 


nois Universities chat with business 
men and farmers, tip them off to the 
many uses of the soybean. 


Timely Twist 

The Wean Engineering Co., Inc., 
steel mill equipment builder of War- 
ren, Ohio, has adapted its all-steel cov- 
er (for annealing operations) into an 
air raid shelter. It was a “short and 
logical step,” says the company, which 
hopes to find a big market here, as 
well as abroad. Prefabricated at the 
factory, then dismantled and shipped, 
the “shelter” is designed to accommo- 
date the average family in safety and 
reasonable comfort. 


Sport Market 


The use of plastics in sporting goods 
is widening rapidly. According to a 
survey just completed by du Pont’s 
plastics division, baseball, fishing, gun- 
ning, golf, ping pong, tennis, badmin- 
ton, squash racquets, motor boating 
and sailing now utilize plastics in 
equipment. The fisherman is reported 
to use more plastics than any other 
sportsman (reel handles, transparent 
fly boxes, fish lures, hooks snelled with 
nylon). 


Sales Shift 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., reporting a 
new sales high ($704,301,014) for the 
fiscal year ending January 31, reveals 
that unlike the previous World War 
period when all business was mail or- 
der, more than half of the company’s 
business is now conducted through its 
285 retail stores. 


Persistence Pays 


After more than five years of inten- 
sive research, W. W. Sebald, American 
Rolling Mills, announces the develop- 
ment of a high speed railroad passen- 
ger car wheel able to withstand the 
greatest internal stress. Even if ex- 
tremely severe conditions result in 
thermal cracking, the wheel will not 


fail. 
Tip 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has hit 
upon a simple, economical but effec- 
tive method of informing stockholders 
about company products. A photo- 
graph showing one of the products 
being used is “tipped on” the dividend 


check enclosure, along with a brief 
comment about the product.: 
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pROUGH all the years that General 
Motors has been in business, YoU 
and we have worked together. 


They have been great year despite 


their headaches from time tO time. 


We were pbuilding 4 business together 
__a new business based upon 4 new 
d to revolutionize the 


e horizons of 


Our job has been to build that product 
petter and better — to deliver the 
finest automobile values that General 
Motors research and manufacturing 


resources caf provide. 


Your job has been to distribute that 
product and maintain it in service— 
a pioneering job, in which there still 
is and always will be much to be done. 


As a group you have done that job 
so well that steadily inct 

bers of people i i 

to own and enjoy 


the cars you sell. 


people know— 


it is a story of how 18,000 Jocal busi- 
nessmen have stepped up t@ difficult 
job. 


It is a story of hard-won progress— 
of challenges met in management 
advancing standards in 


oof learning t 


Few other gfouP 


ca have made a reco 


That is why we tell it here, why 
lan to retell it in these 
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Perfect Heat in Every Room 
Guaranteed by 


HOLLAND 


WORLD’S LARGEST INSTALLERS OF HOME HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


"Tiesee of it. Perfect Heat in Every 
Room Guaranteed by the company 
—not merely a local dealer who 
may be out of business in a few 
years. And at no extra cost. If your 
present furnace is not properly 
heating your home, perhaps it can 
be rebuilt to give satisfactory ser- 
vice. You may not need a new fur- 
nace at all. Ask for a Free inspec- 
tion by the local Holland engineer. 
No obligation. 


There are nearly 500 Holland 
Factory Branches from coast 
to coast. Doubtless there is one 
in your community. Consult 
your “phone book or write. 


Holland Furnaces are made 
in both round and squared 
types for use of coal, oil, or 
gas. Ask about Holland's 
own automatic burners. 


HOLLARN D 


FURNACE COMPANY + HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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VAST STAFF OF CIVILIAN “generals” 
drawn to the capital from every group 
and special interest to lend unity and 
force to Defense administration is split 
several ways on policy questions. 
Sniping from all sides is becoming 
more open. Rivalries are intensified 
even within the big “camps” repre- 
senting Labor, Business, Farmers, 
New Deal, Army-Navy. Personality 
factors make fair appraisals difficult— 
but it now appears: 


Henderson will boss prices, Thur- 
man Arnold notwithstanding, and 
dictate the cues on consumer slants 
to Harriet Elliott . . . Hillman is 
losing ground as Labor’s generalis- 
simo, chiefly with his own people 
. » » Hopkins and Morgenthau, 
rather than Jesse Jones, will carry 
the spear in waging economic war 
. .» Rob’t Patterson’s star is ascend- 
ing along with a shaken-down war 
Dept. that’s having the final word 
on more questions . . . Wickard 
rather than Davis will run the farm- 
&-food end of Defense . . . Knudsen 
continues to ride high in the produc- 
tion end but New Dealers are trying 
to cut the ground from under him 
by goring his $l-a-year aides (may- 
be 10% is justified) . 

Congress is becoming more tru- 
culent over what it calls high- 
handed tactics of Defense chiefs. 
Its three investigating committees 
have some evidence of gross waste 
and mismanagement that is almost 
too hot to handle . . . No censor- 
ship but more withholding of Gov- 
ernment Reports . . . Almost any- 
thing with a “defense” tag is having 
easy going in Congress. One excep- 
tion: St. Lawrence seaway. Only 
with utmost pressure will it stand 
even a 50-50 chance. 


Business—Aside from rationing and 
price-fixing, higher taxes loom as the 
only big thrust at business that Con- 
gress will make this session . . . Size 
of present burden is measured by 
Census Bureau report that taxes took 
1/5 of national income in fiscal year 
ended last June—average of $410 per 
family (35% Federal, 257% State, 





The Washingo 
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407% local) . . . National City Bank oy Amer brainiest automotive 
analysis shows that 2/3 of the increase ee ae or gee 4 
in corporation income last year was ee y ‘ * 
taken in taxes . . . Government’s first peg — ese. <a id. ablest craftsmen 


1941 tax proposal, to be ready in 2-3 
weeks, will aim for $1,500,000,000 in 
new revenue. No untried tax-raising 
methods will be used—yet. Higher 
excises on more products probably will 
start July 1 . . . Cost of “defense” 
already in sight is more than double 
World War bill of $19,000,000,000. 
Stiff taxes on consumption and/or tax 
deductions on payrolls are still tabbed 
“later.” 


FaRMERS—Farm income from crops 
suffering most from loss of export 
market (wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
corn) will be increased by around 
$1,000,000,000 in parity payments .. . 
Food for Britain will boost the income 
of other growers—fruits & vegetables, 
dairy products, vegetable oils and some 
pork—by $500,000,000. Purchases will 
be spread out over next 15 months and 
prices stabilized by Government-fixed 
“ceilings.” . . . This double-barreled 
move to give farmers a bigger stake in 
the Defense business will bring their 
income more nearly in line with in- a 

dustrial workers and won a concession “it’s the way they're built that counts“’—and Vail devises the way—Ralph A. Vail, vice- 
from Congress on the thorny farm- president in charge of all Studebaker manufacturing, is one of the country’s top authorities on production. 


: . The Government has assigned Studebaker to the job of building airp!ane engines on a large scale, be- 
bloc question of Argentine beef. | cause of the recognized ability of Studebaker production executives and engineers to get things done. 





LaBor—Seven different Government HEN EOE eer 

; peur : ou invest in a Studebaker 
agencies, all trafficking in three big an ll iinlasinsindiiion ss Maden. 
labor problems created by Defense, ident, you write your name on the 
leave policies badly confused . . . The 


{ : roster of America’s best-informed mo- 
problems: strikes, dues & fees, train- tor car owners. 


ing . . . The agencies: (1) Mediation Studebaker owners buy Studebaker 
Board which tries to settle strikes be- cars, not because Studebaker builds 
fore making any public “findings” will them, but because of the way Stude- 
ask Labor Board to speed up employee | #ker builds them. aes 

elections . . . (2) Conciliation Service rer oe Sapte Speementiate 


of the modern motor car began as 
Studebaker originations — and every 
Studebaker advancement must pass 
through Studebaker’s testing labora- 


whose patience must be exhausted be- 
fore Mediation steps in... (3) Labor 
Board with its recent ruling that em- 





ployers engage in “unfair labor prac- toriesand 800-acre million-dollar prov- 
tice” if they ask individual strikers to ing ground with a perfect score. 
return to work ... (4) Interlocking And as a further earnest of fine per- 
Pada D formance, the motor car industry’s 
ae en Pan en d _ ablest craftsmen build everyStudebaker ‘Take time enough to do it right’ —That’s 
areser iy (5) a Ste Dik with the most exacting kind of cafe. the unwritten law in the great Studebaker plants, 
e€ eee po 


where craftsmen, averaging 44 years of age and 
sion ... (6) Walsh-Healy Division for 


Government contract work .. . (7) Em- ST U D E BA K E R pn RT en eae eaearing qin 


into every Studebaker. The craftsman pictured 
(Continued on page 38) THE GREAT INDEPENDENT is tool and gauge maker, Stanley Dewart. 
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ONE QUESTION often asked is: “From 
which field have come most of the men 
who are at the head of big enterprises 
today?” 

No profession can claim anything 
like a monopoly. In more recent times 
Jegally-trained executives have notably 
often been picked for topnotch posi- 
tions. Graduate engineers have also 
been coming rather prominently to the 
front. Conspicuous sales ability is like- 
wise beginning to be recognized now 
that it is easier to produce things than 
to market them. 

The new president of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Robert L. Clause (51), 
graduated from Cornell as a mechani- 
cal engineer. He started with the com- 
pany as a draftsman in 1914, made his 
mark first in the engineering and glass 
manufacturing divisions, demonstrated 
capacity for handling men harmoni- 
ously, became a director in 1922, a 
vice-president four years later, last 
June was appointed executive vice- 
president. Now he succeeds H. S. 
Wherrett as president, the latter be- 
coming vice-chairman of the board. 

Mr. Clause is a Hoosier (Kokomo), 
but moved to Pittsburgh when he was 
five. His home is in Sewickley Heights, 
where he serves conscientiously as the 
Town Burgess. Principal hobby: dogs 
and more dogs. Tall, hair tinged with 
gray, he is quiet, unassuming, demo- 
cratic. He drives to and from work 
daily. He is more active civicly than 
socially, never seeks the spotlight. His 
directorships range from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh to the Tuber- 
culosis League of Pittsburgh. 


“I WANT YOU to meet this young man 
and to keep your eye on him.” 

So said T. Coleman du Pont, many- 
sided industrialist and financier, on 
introducing me to Percy H. Johnston 
more than 23 years ago. General du 
Pont, greatly impressed by the re- 
sourceful ability young Johnston had 
demonstrated with the Citizens Nation- 
al Bank, Louisville, Ky., had been in- 
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Percy H. Jonnston 


Rosert L. Clause 


strumental in bringing the Kentuckian 
to the metropolis, to join the Chemical 
Bank. “He is a comer,” the General 
emphasized. 

His prophecy has come true, full 
measure running over. When Percy 
Johnston first entered the Chemical, 
its total resources were below $50,000,- 
000. In less than two and one-half 
years (1920) he was made president. 
Under his guidance, “Old Bullion” — 
so called because it paid out gold dur- 
ing the panic of 1857, when almost all 
banks stopped paying—has reached the 
billion-dollar class. On March 31 its 
resources crossed $1,020,000,000. Its 
surplus alone today exceeds its aggre- 
gate resources when Johnston joined it. 

His youthful experience included that 
of a Federal bank examiner at large. 
Neither panic nor depression could 
shake “Old Bullion.” Such was its rep- 
utation all through its century-odd his- 
tory that its deposits invariably in- 
creased in times of acute financial ner- 
vousness: people felt their funds would 
be safe there. Mr. Johnston’s thorough 
training enabled him to administrate 
the bank’s affairs with exceptional pru- 
dence. He always has been progressive, 
yet conservative; enterprising, yet cau- 
tious. 

One of his first acts when made 
president was to bring a young Tennes- 





sean to the bank as a vice-president, 
Frank K. Houston. Five years ago the 
latter was elevated to the presidency 
when Mr. Johnston chose the new po- 
sition of chairman. They have made 
an extraordinarily effective team. 

A fine physical specimen, Percy 
Johnston has contrived to find time for 
many diverse interests: he has traveled 
very extensively, enjoys fishing and 
hunting, is a good golfer, chops moun- 
tains of wood every year. Also, he is an 
ardent reader of worthwhile books. 

At present he is president of the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as president of the New 
York Clearing House Association, a 
duality never before filled by anyone. 
With it all, he has retained a delightful 
sense of humor, doesn’t strut or take 
himself ponderously seriously. 


Atrrep P. Sioan’s life-story, “Adven- 
tures of a White-Collar_Man” (Double- 
day-Doran) , deals more with other mo- 
tor magnates than with himself—char- 
acteristic of his habitual self-efface- 
ment. Elected president of General Mo- 
tors in May, 1923, he philosophizes: 

“The prime responsibility of Gener- 
al Motors new became mine. I believe 
it is reasonable to say that no greater 
opportunity for accomplishment ever 
was given to any individual in indus- 
try than was given to me when I be- 
came president of General Motors. I 
fully realized that, and I fully appre- 
ciated it. And I always have been 
grateful for the confidence that made 
it possible. I determined right then and 
there that everything I had was to be 
given to the cause. No sacrifice of 
time, effort, or my own convenience 
was to be too great. There were to be 
no reservations and no alibis.” 

In the whole realm of American in- 
dustry I know no executive who has 
toiled more unremittingly, through 
good times and bad, than A. P. Sloan. 
He has more than kept the vow he 
made with himself eighteen years ago. 

—B.CF. 





What publisher granted interviews seated in a throne-like office? You will find the answer on page 10 of 
P. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also, revealing answers to hundreds of other questions 
about America’s leading men of affairs. For details, see page 35. 
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CY. pecial Spaterest 
i 


NACONDA’S business is the production of copper, as well as zinc and 

other non-ferrous metals, and the fabrication of copper and copper alloys 

in the many forms required by the industries serving the American public. This 

has meant copper for the electrification of our homes and industries; copper, 

brass and bronze for automobiles, for building, for telephone, telegraph and 
radio. . . the list is endless. 


@ Sonal our facilities are devoted primarily to the needs of our national 
emergency. New munitions metal plants are being built at Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, and Toronto, Canada. Existing facilities at many fabricating plants are 
being increased for greater production. 


OPPER, zinc and lead operations are driving ahead, with a new all-time 

high record for zinc production in recent months. A plant to recover 

zinc from slag is being constructed at Tooele, Utah. The plant at Anaconda, 

Montana, for the production of high-grade nodulized manganese ore with a 
capacity of 109,000 tons annually, is nearing completion. 


S THIS is written, Anaconda Copper Mining Company and its fabricat- 
A ing subsidiaries are working full speed in producing materials essential 
to defense and are at the same time doing their utmost to take care of the 
growing needs of more than 12,000 industrial customers who look to 
Anaconda as their most dependable source of supply. 


ibe 


The American Brass Company ° Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Anaconda Sales Company « International Smelting and Refining Co. 


Subsidiaries of 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


41302 
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is on the march 


The history of Continental ‘‘Red Seal’’ Engines is 
concerned with herculean tasks performed on behalf 
of industry and the nation’s progress. it was Con- 
tinental’s reliable power that helped the auto 
industry attain its magnitude. More recently this 
same reliability has been powering the nation’s 
light aircraft into maturity. As should be expected, 
Continental’s famous ‘‘Red Seal"’ is part and parcel 
of the country’s huge defense program. It is, how- 
ever, but a phase in Continental's onward march. 
Today, more than ever before, Continental depend- 
able power is reaching out into more and more 
fields, is being put to work on the many jobs 
America has to do — on the farms, on the roads, 
in the oil fields, and in industry at large. The finest 
of manufacturing facilities, manned by an expert 
and loyal personnel, directed by an alert manage- 
ment, and stimulated by mounting orders, are 
assurances that Continental is on the march as 
never before. 


Lontinenta/l Motors (orporation 
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News of New 
Products 


Shell Coater 


An automatic shell-coating machine, 
which sprays a coating on shells inside 
and outside, has just been developed 
to speed up production. A rotating 
round table, with spindles to hold shells 
in place, is equipped with strategically 
located spray guns (claimed to coat 
shells rarfging in size from 37 mm. to 
105 mm.). The machine, adjustable for 
specific needs, coats at a speed of 300 
to 720 shells an hour. It also coats tail 
pieces and fragmentary bomb sub- 
assemblies at speeds of 2,400 an hour 
for the former, up to 300 an hour for 
the latter. (“Shell Coater.” Maker: 
DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio.) 


Flight Mite 


A midget radio receiver for aircraft 
(it is also an interphone) has just been 
announced. Operated on the instrument 
panel, the receiver takes up only 754 
by 6 inches of space, we are told, and 
weighs only 18 pounds, 7 ounces. By 
lowering the volume of incoming radio 
signals, the pilot can convert the re- 
ceiver into an interphone and talk- 
listen freely without interference by 
signals. The “midget” may be tuned 
continuously, says the maker, or oper- 
ated as a crystal-controlled unit on two 
“spot” frequencies. (“33-4 Radio Re- 
ceiver.” Maker: Western Electric Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


Lip Service 

Exposed to dust and germs while 
standing on the desk, the conventional 
glass tumbler has been widely criti- 
cized. Therefore, a new bullet-shaped 
“cabinet” for paper cups should make 
quite a hit. Available in a variety of 
finishes, the cup-holder can be placed 
alongside of the water thermos and 
opened only when a cup is needed. 
(“Private Cup Cabinet.” Maker: Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corp., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Drum Dumper 


A new device for emptying liquid 
or dry materials from large drums or 
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barrels is controlled solely from the 
floor, eliminating need for the operator 
to stand on boxes or other improvised 
platforms to complete the dumping 
operation. The dumper is said to oper- 
ate very smoothly: The drum or barrel 
is locked in a holder at floor level, 
cranked up to desired height and 
dumped by a simple twist of a crank. 
Flow of material from the container 
can be slowed up or stopped if neces- 
sary, says the maker. (“Drum-Dump- 
ing Stacker.” Maker: Lewis-Shepard 
Sales Corp., 245 Whitten St., Water- 
town, Mass.) 


Insulating Varnish 


Made from liquid extracted from 
cashew nut shells, a new insulating var- 
nish is said to protect coil from acids, 
alkalis, oils and moisture. Specially 
suited for use with windings that carry 
Fiberglas and asbestos insulation, the 
varnish can be applied by brushing, 
spraying, dipping or vacuum impreg- 
nation. At elevated temperatures it is 
claimed to be especially efficient as an 
insulator because it is infusible, insolu- 
ble. (“Harvel 612-C.” Maker: Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator, 31-5 Argyle, 
Irvington, N. J.) 


Fans 


A new line of industrial air circu- 
lators, with quiet, current-saving mo- 
tors, carries a five-year guarantee. 
Floor column, counter, wall and ceil- 
ing types are included; and all are fin- 
ished in a combination of polished 
aluminum and chromium. (“Air Cir- 
culator.” Maker: Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Automatic Stoker 


Because it uses any bituminous fuel, 
a new automatic stoker is claimed to 
be the most unusual stoker yet brought 
out. It is said to give the utmost in 
clean, even, economical heat and to 
have five distinct advantages over the 
conventional stoker: (1) No ashes to 
shovel; (2) No clinkers to remove; 
(3) No grates to shake; (4) No drafts 
to operate; (5) No hopper to fill. Fuel 
is fed automatically from the bin, 
while automatic action also opens and 
closes drafts, levels the fuel bed, shakes 
the grates. (“Roto-Grate Bin Feed.” 
Maker: Standard Stoker Corp., New 
Albany, Ind.) —Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Production running 100% over 
last year! $1,300,000 spent for 
three new plant additions! Three §& 
shifts—24 hours a day! Employ- = 
@ ment up! Peak efficiency! That’s 
how the Warner & Swasey Co. He 
answered the call for turret 
lathes—Defense’s No. 1 machine 
tool need! 






Warner & Swasey’s “front office” 
production keeps step with shop 
output! Sales Manager Walter K. 
Bailey (above) says, “Our execu- 
tives materially increase their 
capacity by dictating memoranda, 
details, correspondence to their 
Ediphones.” 


Break through the bottleneck of business detail 
by talking your work away! 


In National Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever executive capacity 
may be hampered by business details — Edison Voicewriters are needed. 
How about you — are you getting the most out of yourself? To see how a 
new Ediphone will step up your output, just ‘phone “Ediphone,” your city 
or write us, Dept. H4, (address below). 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “‘RE-ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE” 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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A MORE encouraging attitude by Wash- 
ington towards strikes can be expected 
because of rising public opposition to 
highhanded interference with defense 
production. This is easily the most 
gratifying recent development. It def- 
initely foreshadows: either that respon- 
sible labor leaders will squelch irre- 
sponsible Communistic-inspired labor 
eruptions or that Congress will enact 
corrective legislation. 

A junior business executive who was 
recently drafted for military service, 
and who was assigned to heaving cans 
of refuse into garbage trucks, thus ex- 
ploded to me: 

“Workmen who are pulling down $5 


or $6 or more a day are going on» 


strike here, there, everywhere, accord- 
ing to the newspapers. They want still 
more pay. And a lot of them, though 
engaged in turning out supplies for 
us who are in the Army, have stopped 
work—and some of them have even re- 
fused to go back on the job when or- 
dered by Washington. How do you 
think their ongoings strike myself and 
other fellows who have been compelled 
to give up good jobs and good salaries 
to serve our country for $21 a month? 
We have darn little patience, I can tell 
you, with such guys. It’s too bad every 
last one of them couldn’t be put into a 
uniform and have to do exactly as told 
—for 21 bucks a month. It’s a crazy 
arrangement.” 

As more and more of the flower of 
American manhood, our best physical 
specimens, are compelled to enroll for 
service—and too often compelled to 
live under far from ideal conditions— 
the certainty is that they will join oth- 
er citizens in demanding that Congress 
halt stoppages of preparedness output, 
instigated in some instances by out- 
right Communists, whose sole objective 
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B. C. FORBES FORECASTS: 


Labor Skies Will Clear; 


Defense, Jobs to Increase 


is to sabotage American defense and 
American aid to democracies. 

Just as labor eruptions have lately 
constituted the most serious phase of 
our national situation, the emphatic 
uprising of public opposition to such 
untimely behavior constitutes the most 
inspiring recent development. 


Meanwhile, despite these unpleasant 
interruptions, distinct progress is being 
achieved in speeding up delivery of 
war requirements. Aircraft output, 
which long lagged, is very substantially 
expanding. 

The automotive industry, entrusted 
with multifarious novel production 
problems for the Government, is mak- 
ing a most heartening showing—and 
will give a still“better account of itself 


“PRE-EE-SENTING THE Micuty Mincet!” 





Courtesy, Dallas Morning News 


as plants now under construction are 
completed and begin functioning. 

Stupendous plans have been insti- 
tuted to expand ship construction. Em- 
ployment will be expanded. 

Harnessing of small plants to pro- 
vide parts for corporations wrestling 
with gigantic war contracts promises 
shortly to get under way after too long 
inactivity in this direction. 

Of course, industry must reconcile 
itself to multiplication of priorities and 
price-fixing by Washington. 


Both stock and commodity markets 
have been trending upwards. 

Events overseas are exercising a 
dominating influence. Hitler has been 
making no headway against Britain; 
Italy’s Ethiopian “empire” is rapidly 
being wiped out by British forces; 
Yugoslavia has upset Hitler’s plans of 
conquest by putting up determined re- 
sistance; Mussolini’s navy has been 
dealt a deadly blow; the Greeks have 
outmatched the Italians on Albanian 
battlefields. 

The dictators lately have not been 
able to match these achievements. 
Moreover, American aid is being 
rushed to European democracies on an 
undisclosed scale. 

However, there is no telling what the 
next. few weeks may bring forth 
abroad. ... 

Taking everything into account, I 
continue to feel that most varieties of 
securities, with the notable exception 
of lowest-yielding bonds, are on a thor- 
oughly sound, not to say under-priced, 
level. 

That the danger of our being drawn 
into the war is steadily becoming great- 
er cannot be disputed. Even should the 
worst happen, I would still hesitate to 
“sell America short.” 











T should be obvious that the 
only-way to get power out of 
an engine is to burn fuel in it. 


And it wouldn’t be smart to 
burn enough gas to develop a 
hundred-plus horsepower all of 
the time — when it usually takes 
only a small part of that to give 
you the performance you want. 


The sensible thing to do is to de- 
velop power as you need it — and 
that is precisely what the Buick 
FIREBALL eight with Compound 
Carburetion* does. 


As long as one of the two car- 
buretors in this system will do 
the job, that is the only one that 
functions. 


*Slight extra co 





Buick Spxciau ¢-door Sedan, model 47, $1021, white sidewall tires extra.* 


But often you need extra power 
-—to go around slow-moving 
trucks, to climb a hill without 
slackening, to flash out of a tight 
spot—for any number of good 
reasons. 


So here we have arranged things 
so that extra pressure on the 
foot throttle throws an extra car- 
buretor into action, feeding 
more fuel mixture into your 
engine and pouring more horse- 
power out. 


You thus make your power as 
you need it, something you can’t 
do as completely in any other 
engine. 


And those two carburetors give 


cost on Buick SpsciaL models, standard on all other Series. 


‘Best Buick Yet" 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 












as much as 10% to 15% more 
mileage than the same engines 
once gave with one! 


Interesting? We think so too— 
especially now. 


And that’s why any Buick dealer 
will give you all the time you 
want to find out about FIREBALL 
design and Compound Carbure- 
tion, either in the showroom or 
out on the road where you can 
feel the result. 


PRICES Bee 
qu ed 4? 


915 


for the Business Coupe 
K delivered at Flint, Mich. State tax, 
optional equipment and accessories 
—extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From Banks . . . . . $1,557,500,958.47 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . . 1,252,184,981.13 


StaTE AND Municipa Securities. . .  136,659,915.35 
Stock oF Feperat Reserve Bank. . . 6,016,200.00 
Oruer Securivigs. . . . . . . . . 166,831,443.42 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
Accurrawmces . . 3). «0 3-03, Rw 
Banxinc Houses. . . 1.5. 2 6) wt 38 664,688.04 
Ovaus Rat everett we 7,344,765.54 
Mortcaces. .°. . . Se Se ie 10,583,526.54 
; 


Customers’ AccepTance LiaBILITYy. . . 11,718,814.59 
Ovpnn ‘AGie 5 6 es oe ee 12,397,595.99 





$3,890,245,379.02 








LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL Funps: 


Capitat Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 
Surptus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . 39,268,700.26 


$ 239,808,700.26 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES ... . 11,206,788.47 
RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . . 1,557,367.97 
DerGeres.6).5- 748 Fo Sea Bee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . ... . 13,081 ,576.97 


LiaBitity as EnporRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn Buis ....... 262,133.65 


Orvis igameres ok ke be Seco 6,799,155.52 








$3,890,245,379.02 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$162,455,805.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How Will Pan-Amer- 
ican Trade Pan Out? 
(Continued from page 15) 











the country roads with a pack on his 
back. 

German factories are not in compe- 
tition with us except in a very few 
lines. But with each year that passes 
they are facing a growing competition 
in the form of rapidly developing local 
industries. 

There are thousands of big and lit- 
tle establishments throughout Latin 
America—most of them new—making 
just the kind of cheap consumer goods 
on which German and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Japanese trade has thrived in the 
past. These native products embrace 
varied lines such as cheap hardware, 
knitted goods, cotton cloth, glassware, 
porcelain, toys and aluminum ware. 

Many of the factories require a small 
investment and do not demand a high 
technical skill. The products come 
within the low-quality and low-price 
range for which there is practically no 
demand in the United States. Price 
considered, they are better than the 
German and Japanese products, and 
over each of them has been placed the 
protective umbrella of a high protec- 
tive tariff. 

The successful operation of this rap- 
idly growing number of factories raises 
local standards of living, adds to the 
number of the middle class and so 
creates a greater number of possible 
customers for the quality products of 
the United States. 

It is only when they run into a Gov- 
ernment-controlled economy of one 
sort or another that the American man- 
ufacturer and salesman have to admit 
defeat, and during the past few years 
there has been a lot of that. 

In one country after another they 
have been faced by import-control, 
exchange-permits, blocked currencies 
and barter deals. Germany has actively 
promoted these deals as a means of 
securing new products without the pay- 
ment of cash and also to force the pur- 
chase of German goods. Other coun- 
tries have followed the German exam- 
ple. Chile alone had 17 different bar- 
ter agreements with various countries 
when I arrived in Santiago and made 
an additional one while I was there. 
Exchange and import permits have hit 
many an American manufacturer hard 
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and there may be heavier blows to 
come. 

But even more complete develop- 
ment of the forced trade ‘system need 
not destroy our trade in South Amer- 
ica or anywhere else. All that we would 
have to do would be to adopt the same 
tactics ourselves, insist that all coun- 
tries from which we make purchases 
take payment in our products—just as 
Germany has done and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Great Britain. 

This is entirely contrary to the Amer- 
ican principle of free competition and 
the open door in trade. But if we are 
forced to adopt this system it would, 
in a great many countries, work to our 
advantage and to the very serious dis- 
advantage of Germany. 

For example, we bought from Brazil 
in 1937 approximately $120,000,000 
worth of her products but sold her less 
than $70,000,000. This was not abnor- 
mal. In every year since 1921 we have 
bought a great deal more from Brazil 
than we have sold her. During that 
same period Germany and Great Brit- 
ain have each sold to Brazil a great 
deal more than they have purchased 
from her. 

If we should apply barter methods 
to even up these figures the increased 
purchases Brazil would have to make 
from us would be sufficient to cut the 
sales of British and German products 
in half. 

It is to be hoped that we will never 
be compelled to adopt these totalitarian 
methods but, if we have to do so, we 
have a head start on the Nazis. We are 
South America’s good customer. In 
1936, a year when the various barter 
deals and blocked exchange arrange- 
ments had had little if any effect on 
trade, we bought more from than we 
sold to nearly every country. Other 
years will show differences in detail 
but the picture remains the same. 

Our manufacturers and’ exporters 
have done a good job in the export 
field—one that should make all of their 
fellow countrymen proud. They keep 
the factory wheels turning and give 
employment to many thousands of 
skilled and highly paid workmen. They 
have introduced into foreign trade the 
principle of selling on quality rather 
than price. They have made our goods 
pre-eminent in the South American 
market. They have given us a reputa- 
tion for commercial integrity enjoyed 


by no other nation except Great Britain. 


No matter by what export methods 
a triumphant Germany might chal- 
lenge us, we'd be on solid ground in 


| meeting the challenge. 
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Let’s Look At An 
X-RAY PICTURE 




















* This is an x-ray picture. It 
isn’t half as exciting as the pictures 
you see at the movies or those you 
make yourself. But for sheer impor- 
tance, x-ray pictures top them all. 


° The design and manufacture 
of the equipment that makes these 
x-ray pictures is one of the most in- 
teresting and exacting branches of 
our business. One of the reasons is 
its variety, for today, both industry 
and the medical profession make 
many uses of x-rays. Most equipment 
must be specially engineered. With 
the exception of a few models, it’s 
the kind of business that can’t be 
catalogued. 


° Here are some of the ways that 
x-rays serve today. Armor plate may 
look flawless on the surface, but still 
have treacherous, weak spots inside. 
So, x-rays are flashed through inches 
of steel, because in the Navy Yards 
they refuse to guess on the tough- 
ness of a battleship’s hide. 


° Inthe foundry, x-rays are used 
to inspect castings. Welds on pres- 
sure vessels that must hold hun- 
dreds of pounds of live steam are 


checked with x-rays. Scientists in 
the laboratory look inside of bugs 
and plants and textiles with x-rays. 
Museums x-ray doubtful portraits 
to see if there’s another sketch be- 
neath the “old master.” 


¢ But, much more important 
than any of these, is the day-by-day 
job of x-rays in preserving health 
and curing disease. The army makes 
x-ray pictures of chests of the men 
it calls into service. Health authori- 
ties send traveling x-ray equipment, 
even into the remotest districts, to 
examine school children. 


° In many of the country’s great 
industries everybody—from the 
president to the apprentice—is 
x-rayed to make sure that he is physi- 
cally fit for his job. 


¢ You'll find it an interesting 
experience to talk to a roentgenolo- 
gist—a physician who specializes in 
this fascinating branch of medicine. 
Ask him to let you look at a radio- 
graph—an x-ray picture. It may seem 
just a blur of grays and whites and 
blacks. But he can read those strange 
shadows cast by invisible light on a 
photographic film and show you 
how they make it possible to recog- 
nize tuberculosis and many other 
diseases early enough for treatment 
to be really effective. And he’ll ex- 
plain to you how those same x-rays 
can often cure cancer that once 
would have been declared hopeless. 


° X-rays serve an almost unbe- 
lievable variety of purposes. So it is 
only to be expected that at our Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant, where x-ray 
apparatus is built, you will find a 
surprising variety of equipment. We 
at Westinghouse enjoy working in 


__ this field, because its many problems 


offer a constant challenge to re- 
search and engineering. 


More than likely there’s a Westinghouse X-Ray Office in your city, or very near- 
by. You'll find it listed in the classified section of the telephone directory. If 
these men can be of service to you, feelfree to call upon them any time. Head- 
quarters address is: Westinghouse X-Ray Division, Long Island City, NewYork. 
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Tides of Industry 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY, as reflected in the six indices of industrial production charted 
below (all except prices are four-weeks moving averages), continues at a record- 
breaking pace with many industries operating at or close to capacity. Five show 
a strong upward trend, one is down, and one is even. This general upward move- 
ment is also indicated in the Business Pictograph, with cities in the Central and 
Eastern industrial sections again offering the best opportunities for sales efforts. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity) —Op- 
erations in the latest week were at 
99.2% of capacity. New orders con- 
tinue to pour in, increasing backlogs 
and extending deliveries. 
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Department Store Sales (% of last 
year)—Easter buying is responsible 
for a sharp upward spurt in retailing, 
but many other lines are also sharing 
in the improvement. 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
Dropped slightly and contraseasonally 
due largely to the labor difficulties at 
the Ford plant. Other producers, how- 
ever, kept the total at a high level. 
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Carloadings (thousands) — Trend 
continues upward with all classes of 
freight moving in higher volumes. To- 
tal loadings in latest week were 25% 
ahead of a year ago. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—All seven geographical dis- 
tricts report gains. The New England, 
Central Industrial and Southern States 
report the largest increases. 
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Bank Debits (outside of N. Y. City, 
billions of dollars) —Check payments 
show a continuation of the upward 
trend at a level about 15% above a 
year ago. 
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926—100)—The upward trend in the raw materials index, which in- 
ucts, is largely due to rising prices of agricultural commodities. 
products also show a steady trend toward higher levels. 








Changed the 
Course of 
One Man’s Life 


This Amazing Book Points the Way 
to Achievement for Ambitious Men 


E OWNED a men’s furnishing store 


in a small town in Texas. He was 

well liked and had built a profit- 
able business. But he had always had a 
secret ambition to develop improvements 
and new uses for merchandise in varied 
fields, Innumerable original ideas, many of 
which later came into practical use, flashed 
into his mind even while he built his retail 
business. 

Certain that he had a natural talent for 
creating new products and saleable mer- 
chandising ideas, his ambitions were 
never realized because of the urgent day- 
to-day necessity of making a living. 

They were, that is, until—but let him 
tell you what happened: 

“I have just completed ‘Little Bits About Big 
Men’ which I read for a definite purpose. her 
thoughts brought out rejuvenated ambition 
caused me to realise that anything can be Benes 
plished provided that thing has a consuming 
interest. 

“Now, since reading B. C. FORBES’ new book, 
I am determined to find a place wherein my nat- 
ural trend of mind can be encouraged. I shall be 
ever grateful jo you for the awakening of my 
determination.” N. W., Lubbock, Texas. 


When a book is so stimulating that it 
changes the course of a man’s life—it’s 
time other men of ambition learned about it. 

Don’t, however, read the book on this 
one man’s say-so, Read what others have 
to say: 


“Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chance 
to read a dozen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be used az 
ots 
» Jt» 


iailwankze Wis. 


“T would like to 
give ta my em- 
ployees.”” 

Decatur, Ii. 
have 12 copies to 
“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 
gift.” 

| te, ee 
Hickory, N. C. 


Remit Now and Your Copy Will 
be Autographed by B. C. FORBES 


CSSSSSESSSSH SECS eeeeeeeteseeseeeeeeeseseseesaesaaseaae 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send “ a OR of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. ES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a sy cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 
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Stat 
= Check here if you enclose ‘$2. 30, rie that case 
B. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 
copy and we oe, per o postage. Same refund privi- 


lege, of course. C. resident, please add 


Sc for Sales Tek) 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 11) 


sistently coddled organized labor. It laid itself under 
obligation to the CIO by accepting a gigantic sum 
from it to further the re-election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as President. Under these circumstances, it is not 
astonishing that John L. Lewis and other labor leaders 
have become obsessed by a distorted sense of inde- 
pendence, power, immunity from treatment accorded 
to other citizens. 

A show-down approaches. Will strikers be permitted 
to ignore Washington decrees? Or will the Govern- 
ment insist upon asserting its authority? 

As I read the handwriting on the wall, the public 
will rise up and compel Washington to make a de- 
cision, will force Congress to enact legislation bringing 
even the most powerful labor leaders within the juris- 
diction of Federal statutes. 

Until this materializes, we must expect uncertainty, 
apprehension, timidity. It is inconceivable that Con- 
gress, regardless of pussyfooting by the Administra- 
tion, will indefinitely permit preparedness to be stulti- 
fied by any labor leader. A presidential campaign con- 
tribution, no matter how large, does not justify frus- 
tration of national defense. As schoolboys we learned 
from Euclid that “the whole is greater than any part.” 
The Government must not submit to being thwarted, 
defied, by any class, any group, including labor. 


Managements Are Telling “Em 


This year more annual reports than ever before re- 
veal that managements are becoming keenly conscious 
of their social responsibility. Instead of consisting 
merely of a few sternly businesslike statistical para- 
graphs, a dry-as-dust income statement and a brief 
balance sheet, an unprecedented number of new annual 
reports are human documents, written in language 
which the ordinary stockholder and the ordinary em- 
ployee can understand. 

Not only so, but coming into vogue is the issuance 
of special annual statements addressed to workers, 
explaining in the simplest language where the income 
came from and exactly what happened to it—how 
much went into pay envelopes, how much was paid for 
materials, how much was grabbed by tax collectors, 
how much (or how little) was left for and distributed 
to the thrifty individuals and families who furnished 
the capital which made the enterprise possible. Com- 
pany activities to promote the physical, financial, 
recreational wellbeing of work folks are enumerated. 

All this is in the right direction. It should have come 
15, 20, 25 years ago—as consistently urged by this 
publication. Had corporation heads long ago foreseen 
the wisdom of acting as more and more of them are 


now acting, the nation would today be enjoying more 
harmonious industrial labor relations. Even so, the 
outlook is not discouraging. 


They Harness Small Business 


The most potential field for broadening, for acceler- 
ating defense, is the vast network of scores of thou- 
sands of small business plants dotting the continent. 
Thus far it is not being at all adequately tilled. It 
should, it must, receive more diligent attention. Prop- 
erly handled, it could prove most fruitful. Unless re- 
ceivers of huge Government contracts bestir themselves 
to use such facilities, the definite prospect is that pub- 
lic opinion will compel Congress to step in. 

Constructive measures have been taken in several 
directions. Pennsylvania was the first State to organize 
a “sharing of orders” plan, which, an official communi- 
cation to this publication explains, “speeds prepared- 
ness production by the sub-contracting or sharing of 
orders made possible through the keeping of an up-to- 
the-minute inventory of available machine tools in the 
various industrial plants in the community. The plan 
already has attracted such attention that other indus- 
trial States are sending representatives to copy it.” 

Albert M. Creighton has been appointed New Eng- 
land “Co-ordinator of Defense,” with headquarters in 
Boston, to “assist Army, Navy and subsidiary pro- 
curement agencies in getting in touch with New Eng- 
land industrial resources not now being utilized in the 
defense program; advise and assist smaller industries 
in getting sub-contracts; aid prime contractors in 
spreading their work loads among qualified plants; 
and act as a clearing house for industrial data and 
information.” 

From the National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, in Akron, Ohio, comes this: 


Special arrangements have been set up at headquarters to 
handle matters in connection with the National Defense Pro- 
gram on inquiry from Association members. This is especially 
applicable to members who have facilities for handling defense 
orders or sub-contracts but have not yet obtained contracts for 
such work. Through national headquarters it will be possible 
for such members to get in touch with the proper government 
agency or with the contractors who are sub-letting orders for 
particular products. 


It is extremely important that Big Business exert 
itself to harness facilities available in small business 
to take active part in preparedness production. If the 
emergency be as grave as Washington portrays, it 
would be the acme of folly not to enlist the aid of every 
suitable plant, big and little, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 
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Navajo Necktie to 
Hemisphere Defense 
(Continued {> 1m page 17) 


full professor on that faculty. He also 
served as chairman of a Government 
commission studying the problem of 
marketing Indian arts and crafts and 
is now the director of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board, created by the De- 
partment of Interior as a result of this 
study. 

With his son, Webb Young, he es- 
tablished a trading concern handling 
native Southwestern handicraft prod- 
ucts, which grossed around $100,000 
last year. This led him to purchase the 
controlling interest in Sunset magazine. 

He thought maybe the handwoven 
neckties which they sold could be sold 
on a national basis. But first he wanted 
to test the copy, and he also wanted to 
make some experiments in copy testing 
technique. The copy was tested and 
they moved into the national field. You 
probably have seen the ads, and, in 
fact, you may be wearing one of the 
ties. 

The scientific testing of copy, how- 
ever, led Young to several conclusions 
of interest to the business world: 

First, there is still room in America 
for new enterprise, based on good mer- 
chandise, vision and courage. 

Second, the magazine page, effec- 
tively used, is still one of the greatest 
salesmen in America. 

Third, copy testing pays big divi- 
dends when patiently pursued. 

But, as we tried to say a while back 
before all these activities overwhelmed 
us, Jim Young’s retired. 


Stainless Steel Plane 


Wit B. Stout, who developed the 
first all-metal airplane (1922), reports 
that he has “a revolutionary stainless 
steel plane” at the point of production. 

Up to now, metal planes have been 
made of duralumin (an alloy of alumi- 
num), the parts riveted together. Stout 
says his stainless steel plane can be 
assembled by spot-welding methods 
about 15 times faster and, as a result, 
much cheaper. 

Besides speed, use of the process 
would (1) relieve the shortage of alumi- 
num; (2) result in stronger planes, 
since stainless steel, three or four 
times stronger than duralumin, could 
be used without adding any weight. 
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Time is Precious 
to America in 1941 


... don't Waste a Minute! 


... Start by saving figuring time on the 


Underwood 
-Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


O one knows better than you how 
much office time is lost when im- 
portant figuring work is delayed or 
when figuring errors occur. Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines 
can help you avoid this waste and cut 
down figuring costs as well. 


Underwood Sundstrand gives you more 
speed for the same reason it gives you 
greater accuracy. It simplifies! There 
are only 10 numeral keys on the 
Underwood Sundstrand and these are 
so arranged that even beginners use 
the Touch Method of operation almost 


from the start. The operator keeps her 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





Underwood Elliott Fisher S pe eds the World's Business 





eyes on the work. There’s no head- 
swinging between “copy” and machine 
to invite mistakes. 


Because we know how Underwood 
Sundstrand performance compares with 
that of other machines, we invite you 
to ¢ry this streamlined adding-figuring 
machine in your own office with one 
of your own staff at the keyboard. Tele- 
phone our local Branch and we'll de- 
liver a machine without obligation to 
you of any kind. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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The Washington 
Outlook 
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ployment Service—internal squabbles 
among last three over apprentice train- 
ing rules . . . Strikes cost National De- 
fense more than 1,000,000 man-days 
in first three months of °41. 


DEFENSE SPENDING—Projected present 
cost (authorizations for "41, budget 
for °42) exceed 4214 billions, more 
than half the total national income 
last year . . . Only 2/5 of this is on 
order yet . . . Government defense ex- 
penditures now are flowing at rate of 
nearly $700,000,000 a month, will hit 
$1,000,000,000 monthly by early Fall 
(earlier than expected) ... Breakdown 
of 12 billions in Army-Navy contracts 
awarded to April 1 reveals: 24% for 
aircraft, 2 for munitions, 444 for ships, 
21% for construction . . . Government is 
financing 2/3 of new plants, 830 cor- 
porations are doing their own at cost 


of $800,000,000. 


DEFENSE SFREADING — Two-pronged 
drive is under way to push new plant 
construction farther inland (an econ- 
omic prop for the Middle West) and 
to force the business by farming out 
bits-&-pieces to thousands more sub- 
contractors (all machine shops except 
garages are eligible). 


DEFENSE CONTROLS — Rationing and 
price-fixing now are beginning to 
spread more rapidly. Baruch estimates 
cost of last war could have been cut in 
half by freezing prices . . . Priorities 
will curtail commercial use of nearly 
all metals shortly . . . Government is 
dipping more deeply into price con- 
trol—maximum price schedules on raw 
& scrap materials; warnings and per- 
suasions on consumer goods like shoes, 
sugar, coffee; Government buying, 
mostly for Britain, to stabilize farm 
prices (it buys until prices hit an ar- 
bitrarily pegged level). —GenE Ross. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


Sprinc has brought on the Nazi offen- 
sive. But this year, remembering the 
cost of being caught off-guard by the 
May-June Blitzkrieg of 1940, the mar- 
ket began to discount unfavorable war 
possibilities rather early. Most of the 
decline from the Jan. 10 highs to the 
Feb. 14 lows may be laid to fear of 
such moves. The question now is 
whether actual events will prove as 
frightening as the lengthy premonitory 
shadows. 

Two considerations suggest it may 
be wiser to wait and see, rather than 
jump to conclusions drawn from the 
market’s previous action when the Nazi 
war machine was on the loose, The 
first is that, through fear of what may 
happen, stocks now are low in relation 
to profits and business activity; where- 
as, a year ago they were high, in the 
complacent belief that no conceivable 
war moves were likely to jar things 
loose and in anticipation of the present 
phase of business activity. 

In addition to the greater strength 
of the market’s position and the fact 
that, having been forewarned it is 
forearmed—at least against surprise— 
there may be some encouragement in 
the fact that Hitler has had to choose 
a Balkan drive in preference to an 
attempt to invade England. 

The market has already drawn some 
encouragement from the latest telling 


_ blows against the Italian navy and the 


collapse of Italian resistance in East 
Africa. Further extension of the rise 


in commodity prices has also raised 
hopes that a better balance may be per- 
mitted between inflated Government 
credit, Government spending and 
wages, and deflated parts of our econ- 
omy, such as the general price struc- 
ture, corporate financing and the func- 
tions of the stock market itself. More- 
over, industry’s political position has 


improved. 


To sum up: The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial (at April 7) had reached the peak 
of its rally on April 3, at 124.65, or 9 
points under its Jan. 10 high, while 
the rail average, at 29.75, equaled its 
January high. 

The industrial lag reflects uncertain- 
ties as to taxes, labor troubles, con- 
trols and the risks of high inventories. 
The general war in the Balkans is a 
jigsaw puzzle which may develop into 
either an alarming or encouraging pic- 
ture. Until the market knows which it 
is to be, it may show more puzzlement 
than alarm, and a puzzled market usu- 
ally drifts lower. 

But it is no time for snap judgment, 
since a Nazi setback would be decided- 
ly stimulating. 

I would risk buying, with close stops, 
if resistance is met in the 120-122 area. 
But breaking 120 would suggest a test- 
ing of the 112-level. 


Advance release by air mail, or telegraphic 
summary of this regular article; will be sent 
to interested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 
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Stocks That Should Do Well 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


GerMany having declared war on Yu- 
goslavia, the world ponders over the 
outcome in the Balkans. Decisive de- 
velopments are possible, one way or 
the other. 

Meanwhile, the C.I.0. has virtually 
declared war on the United States. The 
labor movement has been aided and 
abetted, by both the President and his 
wife. But an aroused public may force 
Congress to adopt measures imposing 
law and order even on labor unions. 
It would be suicidal for the American 
people to permit further labor disor- 
ders of the type recently rife. 

The nation shortly will hear what 
the new taxes will be. Investors must 
expect sharp increases in the normal 
corporation tax and excess profits tax- 
es. In addition, taxes probably will be 
increased on many items, such as mo- 
tor cars, and consumer buying will be 
discouraged in many fields. Official 
steps have already been taken to place 
ceilings on the prices of copper, lead, 
scrap iron, leather, etc. Further con- 
trols are in prospect. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR STOCKS? 


Some well-known market commen- 
tators say that all the bad news has 
been discounted; that the next impor- 
tant move will be upward. Others are 
extremely pessimistic, predicting a big 
drop in net earnings and prices. An 
ultimate inflation boom in stocks is 
prophesied. 

My own feeling is that discrimina- 
tion continues to be required, that 
many stocks are better situated than 
others. This column has pointed out 
stocks in these groups. So far, the com- 
ments made have been justified. 

The moving-picture industry is like- 
ly to do well. I have frequently recom- 
mended Paramount and Loew’s. It is 
now estimated that first-quarter earn- 
ings of Paramount will be about $1 per 
share; hence a dividend increase is 
likely. Most of Paramount’s business is 
purely domestic. Loew’s foreign earn- 
ings, of course, are in jeopardy. Nev- 


ertheless, it is reported that profits for 
the current year will about equal those 
for the year ended last August, $4.82 
per share. I particularly favor these 
two stocks, and continue to advise their 
purchase on a scale down. Dividend 
returns are good, and peace should aid 
these companies, inasmuch as foreign 
business would very likely greatly in- 
crease, 


OIL STOCKS ATTRACTIVE 


The petroleum industry is facing a 
large increase in demand. Oil stocks 
should be attractive not only for hedges 
against inflation, but because exports 
will increase enormously when the war 
ends. Some foreign holdings, such as 
those of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Socony-Vacuum, may be confis- 
cated; but such losses appear to be dis- 
counted by present stock prices. I con- 
tinue to favor accumulation of these 
stocks, as well as Atlantic Refining and 
Standard Oil of Ohio. The latter com- 
panies are doing excellently in the do- 
mestic field. 

The rise in agricultural prices should 
result in increased buying of farm 
equipment and fertilizers. I favor 
Deere, American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal, Virginia-Carolina Chemical pref. 

The last-named I have often recom- 
mended. It has no funded debt; 213,- 
000 shares of $6 cumulative preferred 
stock, about 4% of which is reported 
owned by Allied Chemical. Earnings 
for year ended last June, $2.89 per 
share; book value, over $100; net 
quick assets, about $45 a share. Manu- 
factures fertilizers, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid and other chemicals. 
Fertilizer sales in the industry are re- 
ported as 19% ahead of last year. If 
values count, this stock is certainly in 
a buying range. Now around $21, it 
touched 74, in 1937. 

—April 8, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


333-acre, productive, self-carrying farm, 
Shenandoah Valley. Colonial stone house, 
large barn, other buildings. Built-up soil. 
Wheat, alfalfa, apples, sheep, cattle, ma 
chinery, equipment. Paneled by two jd 
1% hours to Washington. Details on re- 
quest. Brokers protected. John i Young, 
610 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent (134%) 
on the preferred capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 19, 1941 to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness April 12, 1941. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York on April 19, 1941. 

CHARLES J. Harpy, President 


Howarp C, WIcK, Secretary 
April 1, 1941 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 58, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 48, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 37, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business April 19, 1941 
Howranp H. Pett, Jr. 
Secretary 





April 3, 1941 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERY WHERE’’ 
April 4, 1941 
‘THE Board of Directors on April 2nd, 
1941 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding 
+3 50 Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
Company, payable on the 15th day of 
May, 1941 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 29th day of April, 

1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


LATIN AMERICAN 
SALES AND CREDIT GUIDE 


Lists 52,000 direct Importers, Agents, Distribu- 
tors, Manufacturers, etc.. in every market of 
Latin America and the Philippines. Complete with 

mail addresses. lines of business, and both capital 
and credit ratings. Includes market data and 
services of proven value in export sales develop- 
ment, market analysis, direct-mail advertising, etc. 


Prospectus and sample pages on request. 
Foreign Credit Underwriters 
84 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Congratulations 
W. K. Ebel has been named vice- 


president in charge of engineering of 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 

William E. Wood, vice-president of 
Stone & Webster Service Corp., has 
been elected president of Virginia Pub- 
lic Service Co., an Associated Gas & 
Electric subsidiary. 

Reese F. Clifford has been appointed 
personnel director of Western Electric 
Co. 

Richard W. Robbins has been elect- 
ed a director of Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. 

Paul Bedford and Albert E. Cluett 
have been elected directors of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. 

Frank J. Ellis and Nelson R. Buck 
have been elected directors of Wm. 
Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Hollis R. Thompson and William 
Littlewood have been nominated for 
election as directors of American Air- 
lines, Inc. 

Shirley F. Woodell has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the International 
Division of National Broadcasting Co. 

Joseph E. Morris has been elected a 
vice-president of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. of New York. 








To Make 1941 a Year of 


ACHIEVEMENT 


What Users 
Say: 
“Send eighteen addi- 


tional copies for dis- 
ae to - = 


=a 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ing  guide-book for 


the proper method of 
attaining success it has 





O DESCRIPTION of this brilliant- 

ly edited, attractively printed, hand- 
somely bound volume of 639 expressions of 
the world’s most vigorous thinkers can do 
it justice. You must see and read a few 
pages for yourself. One salesmanager did 
and ordered 100 copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a hundred men or one 
man in a hundred you will find a wealth 
of helpful suggestions for getting more out 
of your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy $2. Quantity prices on request. 

B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
(On N. Y. C. orders please add 4c for Sales Tax) 
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Are You Giving Workers 
What They Want? 


By DON SAMSON 


MEN woRK for money. Yet cold cash 
alone never makes men happy. They 
also want good working conditions, 
opportunity for advancement and much 
more. 

Often these “real wages” can offset 
demands for a higher rate of pay, de- 
mands that are now plaguing man- 
agement in many industries. 

Listed below are the real wages that 
make men happy (and result in great- 
er efficiency). If you pay all of them, 
you are in tune with the times. Check 
the ones you are paying; X the others. 
And when you take tally, remember 
that every marks a weakness in 
your employee-relations set-up. 


L] Security 


Every worker wants the security that 
comes with group insurance, hospital- 
ization and medical care. A recent 
study shows that half of the workers 
covered by group insurance (10,000,- 
000) have no other insurance. 


C] Pleasant Environment 


A clean, safe place in which to work 
is the heritage of every man in private 
enterprise. No matter how much money 
a man makes, he is never happy or up 
to par in hazardous or unwholesome 
surroundings. Control of atmosphere 
and light is essential; the more safety 
devices the better. 


LC) Proper Tools 


Nobody can do a good job without 
the proper tools. They say that only a 
poor workman blames his tools when 
he bungles a job, but this does not 
always hold true. A frequent check of 
company equipment is the answer. 


C1 “Good” Bosses 


Men like to regard the boss as a 
taskmaster and a friend, not as a ty- 


rant. The boss who encourages men 


to take on responsibility, to offer sug- 
gestions, is the boss who gets the most 


out of his men. The “good” boss may 
offer constructive criticism, but never 
calls down a worker before his fellows. 


() Chance for Advancement 


Every man craves a chance for ad- 
vancement. He likes to know that a 
man in the ranks can work his way 
up. Training plans, off-hour confer- 
ences, etc., all help to keep the door 
to opportunity open. 


L) Recreational Facilities 


Company-sponsored clubs, gyms and 
libraries always make a hit with work- 
ers. On the other hand, company ball 
games, dances and picnics give bosses 
a chance to study the emotional make- 
up of workers. 


L] Voice in Management 


Workers like to be encouraged to 
submit ideas for improvement of poli- 
cies and products (and to be reward- 
ed for them). When consulted, they 
are always flattered, often helpful. 


L) Company News 


Workers like to know what’s going 
on. For this reason, house-organs, re- 
ports to employees and “confidential 
letters” go over big. Workers like to 
have news before they read it in the 


newspapers. 


\] Vacation with Pay 


Everybody not only wants but needs 
a vacation with pay at least once a 
year. This goes for “wage earners,” as 
well as for salaried employees. 


UO Fair Play 


Partiality is something everyone 
hates. In business it is especially hate- 
ful. Men like to know they don’t have 
to have “connections” to get or keep 
a job, that everybody gets the same 
rate of pay for the same work. 












Business and Defense 


of the Americas 
(Continued from page 13) 








9. Officers and employees of a num- 
ber of firms, representing United States 
businesses in the other American Re- 
publics, are officials of anti-American 
powers. 

The purpose of the mission was to 
discover the extent of such practices 
and their effect on hemisphere defense. 
The findings indicated that the major- 
ity of our exporting firms are not rep- 
resented in Central and South Amer- 
ica by agents with non-American con- 
nections, but that there are a sufficient 
number to make the situation a serious 
concern from a defense point of view. 

In many cases, the firms who em- 
ployed agents unsympathetic to this 
nation did so without knowledge of the 
activities of those agents. In some 
cases, the anti-American connections 
and sympathies of agents of United 
States firms were traceable to recent 
foreign pressures, which could not 
have been foreseen when the agents 
were employed. 

The Co-ordinator’s Office, in co-op- 
eration with the Department of Com- 
merce, has begun notifying the United 
States firms found to have been repre- 
sented by anti-American personnel, 
and the results so far have been most 
encouraging. 

Many United States companies have 
already taken remedial steps. 

With a view to assuring adequate 
tonnage for continued movement of 
inter-American trades, a Committee 
for Co-ordination of Inter-American 
Shipping has been established. This 
committee, acting together with the 
shipping companies, will allocate avail- 
able tonnage for cargoes to be moved 
in both directions during 1941. 

In addition to these measures, the 
Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion, created as an outgrowth of the 
Panama Conference in 1939, and work- 
ing in close co-operation with this Of- 
fice, is taking steps looking toward 
solution of both the immediate and 
long-range commercial problems of the 
hemisphere. 

The Commission is particularly in- 
terested in the development of new 
products in Central and South America 

which can be imported into the United 
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States without injury to the welfare of 
our domestic producers. 

For instance, attention is being giv- 
en to the development of handicraft 
industries in the other Republics which 
would produce small articles which we 
formerly imported from European 
countries such as Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Roumania and Belgium. On a 
long-range basis, there are great op- 
portunities for the production in tropi- 
cal America of agricultural products 
such as rubber and hemp. 


SERVICE FOR EXPORTERS 


A Merchandising Advisory Service 
has been established in New York and 
will be operated by the Development 
Commission for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers and exporters of the other 
Americas. Conversely, the Office has 
begun a series of merchandising studies 
in Central and South America to pro- 
vide information about the needs, 





tastes and habits of living of the peo- 
ples of the other Republics for the ben- . 
efit of United States producers and ex- 
porters, | 
United States business is alive to the 
need for hemispheric commercial soli- 
darity based on complementary econo- 
mies and mutually beneficial two-way 
trade. The Co-ordinator’s Office is 
daily receiving many suggestions from 
leaders in all lines of commercial en- 
deavor. We welcome these proposals 
and invite additional suggestions. 
Business is hemisphere-minded as 
never before. It probably will become 
even more hemisphere-minded. It is 
our aim to channelize and integrate 
this new consciousness in such a man- 
ner that it will benefit not only the 
millions living below the Rio Grande, 
but also our own people, the workers, 
the bankers, the executives, the farm- 
ers, the mechanics, and the artists who 
comprise our complex civilization. 






















Cire 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 
State and Municipal Bonds. . 
Other Bonds and Investments. 

Loans and Discounts 

Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable Apr. 1, 1941 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc.. 
Acceptances Outstanding 

(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits (including Official and Certified 
526,834 ,469.84) 


$5,392,836.82 in the foregoing 


Member Federal Deposit 





BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, March 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Obligations, Direct and Fully ‘Guaranteed 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 

































ICAL 


$429,549,439.78 
251,408,280.47 
34,506,254.39 
71,580,923.29 
103,337,737.36 
115,908,458.23 
345,948.67 
5,123,972.83 
1,670,158.06 
3,384,228.36 
3,350,561.68 


$1,020, 165,963.12 


8,009,551.23 $ 78,009,551.23 


900,000.00 
3,422,469.83 

$ 6,787,399.24 
2,968,976.43 3,818,422.81 

' 155,329.63 
933,860, 189.62 


$1,020,165,963.12 


Checks Outstanding 





statement are deposited to 





Insurance Corporation 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


To RECOGNIZE that the day for the 
doctrine of nationalism is done, that 
in the light of contemporary facts it is 
as obsolete as feudalism, that its con- 
tinuance can only mean an ever deeper 
hell on earth, that a new era is on us 
in which not nationalism but inter- 
nationalism is indispensable, calls for 
a quality and courage of thinking that 
many Americans are not measuring up 
to. —Dr. Harry Emerson Fospicx. 


The contest for ages has been to res- 
cue liberty from the grasp of executive 
power. —DaniEL WEBSTER. 


Unless we can and do constantly 
seek and find ways and means to do a 
better job; unless we accept the chal- 
lenge of the changing times; we have 
no right to survive and we shall not 
survive. —Cuester O. FIscHER. 


A symphony may be played by a 
hundred musicians responsive under 
the baton of a master conductor or by 
fifty thousand mechanics playing a 
blueprint score. —W. J. CAMERON. 


All truths are related parts of an 
ever-expanding revelation. 
—Wiuis R. Wuitney. 


Science can give mankind a better 
standard of living, better health and a 
better mental life, if mankind in turn 
gives science the sympathy and sup- 
port so essential to its progress. 

—VANNEVAR BusH. 


We are of different opinions at dif- 
ferent hours but we always may be said 
to be at heart on the side of truth. 

—Ratpn Wapo Emerson. 


Rightness expresses of actions, what 
straightness does of lines; and there 
can no more be two kinds of right 
action than there can be two kinds of 
straight lines. —HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Life often presents us with a choice 
of evils, rather than of goods. 
—C. C. Cotton. 


Men who undertake considerable 
things, even in a regular way, ought 
to give us ground to presume ability. 

—BurKE. 


That one who does not get fun and 
enjoyment out of every day in which 
he lives, needs to reorganize his life. 
And the sooner the better, for pure en- 
joyment throughout life has more to 
do with one’s happiness and efficiency 
than almost any other single element. 

—Gerorce MaTTHEW ADAMS. 


World science plans more and more 
in terms of beneficent application of 
discoveries. 

—WriiiaM Hupson Harper. 


Improve time in the present, for op- 
portunity is precious. —SAaDI. 


Peace comes only from loving, from 
mutual self-sacrifice and self-forgetful- 
ness. Few today have humility or wis- 
dom enough to know the world’s deep 
need of love. We are too much pos- 
sessed by national and racial and cul- 
tural pride. 

—Horace W. B. Donecan, D.D. 





A Text 


So I saw the best thing for a 
man was to be happy in his 
work; that is what he gets 
out of life—for who can 
show him what is to happen 
afterwards. 

—EccLesistes 3:22. 


Sent in by E. C. Perkins, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 





Making an issue of little things is 
one of the surest ways to spoil happi- 
ness. One’s personal pride is felt to be 
vitally injured by surrender, but there 
is no quality of human nature so near- 
ly royal as the ability to yield grace- 
fully. It shows small confidence in 
one’s own nature to fear that compro- 
mise lessens self-control. To consider 
constantly the comfort and happiness 
of another is not a sign of weakness 
but of strength. —C. Conran. 


Lose as if you like it, and win as if 
you were used to it. 
_—Tuomas Hitcucock Sr. 


Few men have virtue to withstand 
the highest bidder. 


—GEoRGE WASHINGTON. 


No man knows distinctly anything, 
and no man ever will. 
—Duiocenes LAERTIUS. 


Even if you are on the right track, 
you will get run over if you just sit 
there. —Rays or SUNSHINE. 


What a heart-warming thing cour- 
tesy is! Not the courtesy of Raleigh 
spreading his mantle over a puddle for 
a queen to walk on, but just everyday 
neighborly courtesy—the courtesy that 
is made up of little kindly acts that 
bring happiness to others, and make 
you happy, too. —Homer Croy. 


To one who knows, advice is un- 
necessary; to one who does not, it is 
not enough. —SENECA. 


To be our best selves should be our 
ambition, not to be somebody else. 
—M. D. Bascocx. 


I am not trying to get men into 
heaven; I am trying to get heaven into 
men. Nor am I trying to keep men out 
of hell, but to keep hell out of men. 

—Wiiuuo C. Birttine, D.D. 


Our acts make or mar us. We are 
the children of our deeds. 


—VictTor Huco. 


A capacity for. thinking is of little 
value unless it is accompanied by a 
capacity for action. —Cr 





